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ABSTRACT 

Findings from 10 projects, sponsored by the National 
Institute of Educaticri, which focused on teaching as a linguistic 
process, are examined in this paper, along with findings from related 
studies. The projects cpnstitute first-generation indepth studies of 
selected classrooms and are discussed in relation to two aspects of 
the linguistics of classroom environment. The first section explores 
findings in terms of the differentiated nature of classroom 
activities, behaviors, .and requirements at group and individual 
levels. The second section combines information about features and 
outcomes of discourse and relates the data to student academic 
achievement. The subjects of the projects and their principal 
investigators are: (1) interpersonal relationships during playground 
games (Borroan); (2) social and cultural organization of bilingual 
classroom interactions (Cazden and Erickson); (3) effect of classroom 
organization on learning of classroom discourse rules (Cole); (4) 
cooperative and didactic interaction patterns (Cooper); (5) learning 
\/ ' of discourse rules by culturally different children (DeStefano and 
Pej^insky); (6) school/home- ethnography (Gumperz and Simons); (-7) 
^ ethnographic and i^thnolinguistic patterns of discourse and learning 
in and out of school (Ilymes); (8) children's groups in school 
(Farnham-Diggory) ; (9) the contribution of service-like events during 
• J individual work time (Merritt); and (10) participant perspectives of 
classroom discourse (Mor ine-Dershimer and Tennenberg). (F^) 
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??aching and Learning: " A Lin^istic Perspective 

Judith L. Green 
/ Deborah C. Smith 

University of Delaware^^ 

In the last decade, several new approaches to the study of 
teaching-learning processes have emerged. These approaches have 
their roots in diciplines such ^s linguistics, information processing, 
and cognitive psychology. By adapi:ing theoretical constructs and 
methodological advances from these disciplines, researchers concerned 
with educational processes have developed new ways to study a 
variety of educational processes including teacher planning, teacher 
decision-making, the nature of effective instruction, evaluation of • 
student performance, as well as the relationship among such factors 
and the relationship between these factors and student learning. 

This paper presents a synthesis of and state of the art for 
one emerging field, the approach that is becoming known as teaching 
as a linguistic process. The synthesis foucses on a cluster of ten 
projects sponsored by the National institute of Education through its 
grants program (N.I.E., 1978-1979). These ten projects constitute a 
central core of f irst~generat-ion^-stud-ies. and projects (See Table 1) . 
Additional work related to these projects will be included to extend 
the state of the art.. The work presented in this paper is a 
representative sampling of research in this emerging field; it is not 
all-inclusive, 

viewing Teaching ^l^^rnin^ ^r c ...... i;in<^uj .ti^ P^ooesses: A 

Brief Overview 

1„ classrooms7"as 'in other conununication settings, participants 
bring . «r«.. of reference to the event, that is, they have a set of 
expectation, for what will occur. However, the specific rules or 
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expectations for performance are- signalled by the participants as 
they work together ^id build on each others' messages and behaviors 
to construct the activity and to reach the instructional goal. S.nc^. 
the teacher is the instructional leader, the teacher's expectations 
dominate. That is. as the teacher and students work together, the 
teacher guides the construction of the activity and signals expec- 
> tations for when to talk, how to talk, and how to interpret the 
meaning and goals of this talk. In other word., as the teacher 
presents content, the academic task (c.f., Erickson, : 1982) , s/he also 
presents information about how to participate appropriately, the 
participation task (Erickson, 1982; Wallat . Green, 1982, Green . 
Barker, 1982) . 

The academic task and the participation task occur simul- 
taneously and rules for each must be inferred from the verbal and 
nonverbal behaviors of teachers and from the sequences of interactions 
between teachers and students (e.g., question-response-evaluatxon 
chains, what is positively and negatively sanctioned, and what infor- 
mation gets stressed). In other words, both teaching and learning 
are i.nferencing processes. - Individual participants and researchers 
alike must observe not only what language is used but how it is used 
■ and how various types of language processes and devices are related 
end function. To do this, the participants and the" researcher must 
consider the local ,«anings and expectations (what's happening 
■now"), the relationship of these .^anings to such behaviors and 
processes in other similar contexts (has this happended before) , and 
■ whether or not these behaviors match what U expected. In other 
. words, the observe or participant uses prior knowledge of events in 
ErJc this or similar setting, to predict whit t^ of behavior or activity 



D 



is expected to occur. ^ 

When what is expected does not occur, a frame clash^is 
produced (Mehan, Cazden, Coles, Fisher's Maroules, 1976; Green & 
Wallat, 1979; 1981; Cook-Gumperz, Gumperz & Simons, 1981; Hymes, 
1981). By contrasting what occurs. in different contexts and/or iden- 
" tifying frame clashes, an observer or participant can uncover what the 
expected behavior or process is and the rules for academic, social, 
procedural, and contextual participation. Participation in teaching- 
learning processes, from this perspective, requires active monitoring 
and processing of information across many channels of communication 
and for a variety of co-occurring purposes. 

In the sections that follow, findings from ten, multi-faceted 
projects funded by the National Institute of Education that form the ^ ^ 
core work considered in this synthesis and state of the art will be 
presented. Table' 2 provides a detailed description of each project 
and highlights what was explorad. To further clarify the general 
framework for this approach to the study of teaching, two additional 
piences of information follow. Figure 1 describes one model used to 
explore the nature of teaching-->learning processes as linguistic 
processes. This model was selected because it demonstrates how 
researchers can move from general participant observation (Spradley, 
1980), to topic centered observation, .to natural experiments. I'able 3 
provides an overview of the constructs underlying this body of work.. 
(For a more complete explanation of these constructs see Green, 1982). 

Together, these proj^tsTiave produced more than 200, individual 
findings to date. Still others "will be forthcoming .as further 
analyses are undertaken, as the longer-range studies are completed, 

EJUCand as additional secondary analyses are^ under taken. The findings, 
"""" ' - I 
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V reading and writing 

4, variation in student participa- 
tion style 

Oavid S-nlth Discusses the nature of findings 
in terff.s of . 

1. official and unofficial 
activities th»t make up the 
everyday life In classrooms 

2. Tatuire if ethnographic toeing 

3 Qoals of ethnographic monitoring 

4 'criteria for ethnographic research 
5. limitations of this research 
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Informal Experiments <«i. 

Curriculum based on syj^^J^^^^ 

observations of the ethnography. 

Titled: "What ifs" 
Provides basis for 
exploring uses of informal 
lalvities of student, culture 
for formal schooling 
activities 



Kcrritt Humphrey 



Focui: Review corpui 

Snd famili-'^i" rt.tarch- 
„■ with primmry project 
in which th« pr«"nt 
lecondary •nalyii* ii 
cmbeddtd 

1. rtview vid«ot»p« 
rtcordi »nd fij^d 
notei uiing indexing 

2. Iit«*viiit to original 

■it« ^ ^, 

3. lyitematic itftrch or 

corpus 



Focui: learch d«t« b«nK 
for initancei of 

IIrvice-like events 

f^^'":; gr.a« levels 
2 for w«y" ttacneri 
* »«n«g« primary «nd 
i«cond«ry vtctori 
■ iinult«n«ouily 
3. for ways "tudenti 
gain htlp whilt in 
th« lacondary vtc^tor 

4 for ihifti in thtse 
.vcnti in dit^trant 
conttxti 

5 for factor! contri- 
buting to luccesiful 
negotiation of thaie 
•vent! by itudentf 



The infcTOition i« 



repeated Co. topic centered observations 



(0 



Gtntral Stnjctur.l Co»-pontnU of tht Kt$t>-*;n Of$<r 



Gentril P*rt1c<p*Unt 
Observ*Hon 



Topic-Centered 
Cbservatlon 



Hituril E>iperi«nt/ 
ExperlnicnUl Tasks 



Mortnt-Otrshiwtr I 
Ttnntnber) 



/ 

SiudtnMnd-^TtKhtr ptrctpilons 
of clMsroom Imguige were 
explored. The project explored 
Conceptions of Pupils of 
units, sellent features, 
functions, wd rules of 
discourse 
2. Hetch between students 
and teecher's conception 
of discourse features 
and rules 



V1nr''»^^ »»call Interviews 

using -^Ix \ hour videotapes, 
each pupil viewed three 
different lessons. Student 
responded tp series 
talks: 

1. sen tenet completion 
task on "rules" of 
discourse, constructed 
on the basis of Pupll 
response to an open- 
ended question about 



•how people talk in classrooms 
Generating senten':e$ which 
might be said by (or to) 
the pupil to "get someone's 
attention" or "9et 
smone to do something 



4. 



5. 



6. 



Factors that support 
or constrain tite, 
correspondence between 
teacher and student ' 
conception of discourse 
features •nd ru]e$ 

Difference In percpetlon v Reporting "whi^t you heard 
of features and rules.at ,nyj,ody spying** after 
home, and In play settings ^^ybacks of short video seg- 
The relationship between j^^^^ lessons In which 
teacher evaluation . ■ ^yj^w^ had partlcipUed 
of students and student (responses recorded 
perception and «'tP«tat1ons ^^^^jj^^^^j 
of students' communicative ^ 5 

tInuUles percijweq ^ _ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

saying the '^l"^* °^ 
things? 

Studying a set of teacher 
questions asked In the lesson 



by students betwein lan- 
guage of home 'and school - 
7. Relationship between com- 
jwnlcatlon behavior and | 
academic* performance In questions asueo m 
reading , ^ Jalso pupil responses) and 

Teacher taught six language •rts explaining who said these 
lessons at researcher's request. ^^Ings, to whom for whit 
Teacher selected the content. 



Criteria: 

1, Lesson nnt focus on. 

spell 1ng/h4ndwr1t1ng 
^, Lesion include the 

i^U class 
3. Lesson Include some 

verbal Interaction 

|l,%„ no seatwork) 



things, 
reason 

Similar procedures ""J^JS^-u- 
STIHULATEO RECALL INTERVIEWS 
FOR TEACHEACHERS 

Similar procedures usj^^^^ 
for LANGUAGE OF HOME AND 
Of PLAY SETTINGS 

Videotapes '.ied for measure 
of frtqu?:,.cy of talk 

Presentation of students with 
array of photographs of children 
In Class. Students •^^^^^/o . ,^ 
select three children most 11»iely 
to fit scenario given. 

Ust^ to assess STATUS 
Teacher perceptions of pupils 
obtained by "king teacher to . 
iroup children on basis of 

several dlfi^erent language 
ffieriitlcs. 
Identified in tirller studies 
as sal lent features to teachers 

rupll entering reading 
achievement/final reading 
achieviiwnt 
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6uiip«rz» Cook-CuMpcrz & SInons 

STA6C I: mmm and fumm the rpoject cohponcnts 



mmH. rMMC-iciiTM. chid 

As««^t1tfi> (aldlM/DrlvIng Um 
Cc11tct1tn» AflAlysTs » the 
IntcfprttAtlon cf 0«t« 

Assuiptim trt 4tr1v44 fro* 
Uitorttkil m4 rtsnrch 
l1Ut«tiirt i4i1ch Includts work 
on: 

ctfivtrs«tl0fi«1 «i«1y$ts 
ftiniofrit^y of coMMtlCitlofi 
cUssroon or9Mlz«t{oii 
ttKli1fif-1t«rn1n9 processes 
i*i1t*€htU 1nttr«ctl0fti 
th\]4 lMfu«fe 

crtss*cuUur«1 conwnlcitlon 
tvilMtlOA cf fcrforiMnce 
toclallxAtlon , 



-> 



PAKTICIPAMT OBSERVATION 

Single Observer assigned to elch 
c1«ssi^oo«« Observer assumcs 
three roles: 

1. pirtlclpint observer : 
pAftic^pites in events % 
observes doring p4rt1c1p«»* 
tloci— records InfonMtion 
after event 

2. Observer pirtlclpint : 
pr1fliirnycObserves--pirt 1 - 
cipites only If ipproiched 
by students for help 

3. ilde : Kts iS ild for 
teicher, helps students 

Eich role provides i different 
view oiv^ents. This approich 
i11o««fobserverto issu<ne in 
Insider's view it tidies i in , 
ootsider' svlew it other times. 
On^golng Involvement provides 
time for InfonMl Interviewing, 
cipturing developmentil ispect 
of events, i estibllshing i 
shired perspective with teicher 
i students of events 



II 



F1gure#jt- 

STAGE II: DATA COLLECT lOK -GEHEML PARTICIPAHT OISEWATIW 



PARTICIPANT OlSERVATION I: 

TeKher Plinnlng-OrgMlZitlon 

Pirtlclpint Observer (P.O.) works 
with teicher before school ycir 
begins, before cliss, it breiks, 
i ifter school is ilde. P.O. Is 
not trilned teichor^ is nilve, and 
cin isk questions on i *rci1 need<,| 
to know* bisls"; this tilk Is 
v"^i1k for doing" Job is ilde. 
Approich Is used to observe: 

1. Teacher plins and pl^annlng 
behaviors 

2. Teacher org^lzattonal 
behaviors and practices 

3. Jeacher theory of pedagogy „ 



EXPLICIT DEFINITION Of lEK^yiONS 

Teacher dtf1f|1tlon «f actions' 
available through question and 
answer sequences between P.O. 
and teacher In^P.O/s role of ildt 



INPLICIT DEFINITION OF lEHAVlORS 

Inferred fron practice and frm 
directions given to P.O. as aide. 
Can be Made cxpllclty during 
Informal Interviewing as p^rt of 
aide's role 



PARTICIPANT OeSCRVATION II: 
ClassrooRi Processes/Practices 

Observer Participant of total day 
to ascertain: 

1. ForMi segMehts of day 

2. Uays In which teKbcr 
frames activities/events 

3. Orchestration of events 
Participant Observation of events 
to help students and to ascertain: 

1. se^nents of events 

2. conflict/contrast points 

3. expectations for behavior 
Basis of segmentation • context- 
ual Izatlon cues and participation 
j^tructures, observable behaviors. 



IMPLICIT DEFINITION OF BEHAVIORS 

Inferred from sequences ef 
>y«hav1or» fro« Ktlens tf UKher 
and students working with each 
others* hehavloff «nd ebstrvAtlfn 
of contcxtuallzatiM cues. 
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rigurtt^ 

STMC til: WtC4XIIT»E0 WTICJPAMT OBSERVATtOH 



I 



SIU«U««»/S«9«» of OI$cr«H«cy 
^t. ^or events of 4*y Uit 

vttUlA tyf «c* events 

tMt will eccMr (STsptclflc 
tvtfit 



-> 



^ARtTcI^AHT MSERVATIW IV: 
Observe «nd Videotape Select 
Events 

Observe Wt!£l£iil2!l Structures 

for events 

Observe Verbal Stooals wd 
convenlions or fonMUlc/ 
rttuaUstlc uses of Ungu^^e 

Observe target Individuals 
selected during earlier stages 
^d Kho perwit observation of 
contastlve behaviors 
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STWE IV: WFEREHClHG/HYroiHESlS CEMERATIHC 



IMFEREMCING/HYPOTHESIS GEKEWTING 

Observe discourse strateglt* used 
within the context 

Observe Indications of •^'f'"***?!! 
of student perfonwnce (verbal- 
It nonverbal) 

Observer students and ^^^[[l 
differential perfonMnce and 
treatiient within and across 
settings 

Observe Recurrent events jn^^f " 
to predict occurrence of t/ges 
of events 



NATUMl EXfCMNIWrS 

P\m mi •wKfiU MUral 
txptrlMtf tfcat ptmlt ^ 
contrast if •bitrvtd ptaM 
with skillar p lin nw wi in 
MRtrollfd t ctnirMtlvt 

StttlflfS 



1, SCIENCC IMOMTORT: 
Lawrcfict Hall of SclMCt 

explore Hlietbtr tlie differ- . 
tncc In participation settlnf 
and stniclMre produce dlf- 
fcreticet In perferaanct 




lUHNi STOHIES (Oiafe) 

Explore Mrratlve pre*icllee 
(oral ft *irUleii).le centre! 
tUu<t|on wlt» n%U^i\Vf 



Mcurrinf narraiim in ' 
dasiroOT (e.g.. sMrl^g t» 



III, STORmUlUC TWK 

further txple^t ti^J^^d*' 
narrative 

differences In narrative 

style iMnf groups ef 

students *f^itl2r^ 
langaufe tredltlews 



TASK 



V. HO* DATA COIUCW 

Collect data on 

tvents-ln ho^. 

with parents to select 
events, have MrentsUH 
events (no P*0*h seiftsi 
fvcnt* 



T«bl0 3 

CoftStructs UnderJyini Cort Hit Studies: 
T«Kh1n9 «i « Linfulstic frocM^ 



Constructs 



Focus 



AAcKcr^Student Inttrictlons 
Studtnt/Pter Inttrictions 

(fyitexts are constructed during interactions 
Activities heve perticipetion structures 
' ConttxtueUxetion Cues sign*! aeaning 
Rules for perticipetion Are implicit 
lehevior eipectetions ere constructed is p*rt of 
interactions 



f II I iplilPn-: i] 



X X 
X 

X X 
X X 
X X 



X 

X X 



X 

X X 



XXX X 

X X 

X X 

X X X 

X ' X X 



X X 
X 

X X 

X X 

X X 

X X 

X X 



7 
6 

10 
5 
7 



i<UAn<nc | it context specific 

AU instances of A behevior ere not equAl X 
MeAnins is signalled verbAlly And nonverbelly X 
Contexts constrAin aeAnlng 
HeAning is determined by And extrected from 

observed sequencAs of behAvior 
CoflinunicAtlve competence is reflected in 
AppropriAte behavior 

inf>r>ncinQ is re q ^iired for conversAt ionAl c omprehension X 
FrAmes of reference ^^u^^e pArticipAtion ofindfyiduAls X 
Frame clAShes result from differences in perception 
ConrunicAtion is A rule-governed Activity 
Tr*n€S of reference ire developed over tin* . X 
Form And function i' speAch used in conversAtions 
do not AlNAys Mtch 

fli^rooms Are rr^nunicAtive environments 

OifferentiAtion of roles exist between tethers 
^ °.nS students; relAtionships Are AsymetriCAl 
" ' .OifferentiAl perceptions of events exist between 
teAchers And students 
ClASirooms Are differentieted comwinication 
environments 

^ Lessons are differentiated conruinicative 

environments 
Conwunicative participation affects student 
Achievemenlt 

T,>.h>r. QrchestrV > Hiff.rent leve^.s of pArticipAtion ^ 
' cTass ] 

group 

individuAl 

TtAchers evAluAte student Ability from observing 

performance during interActions 
Otmands for pArticipAtion co-occur with ACAdemic 

demands 

TeAchers signAl their thaory of pedagogy from their 
tehavicrs 



X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 



X X 

X X 

X X 

X X 

X X 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 



X X 

X X 

X X 

X X 

X ' 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 



X X 
X X 
X X 



X X 



10 
10 
10 

10 

8 



9 
10 
7 
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therefore, have been clustered and the data reduced to provide 
clarification of the features and processes involved in understanding ; 
the niture of teaching and learning processes as ^linguistic processes, . 
' as .Veil as the relationship of these processes to student participation, 
knowledge, and achievement. 

\ The findings will be presented in two clusters. Each clus- 
ter has been constructed to reflect a different aspect of the evolving 
pictureNof the nature of teaching-learning processes as linguistic 
processesV_Data will be presented about 1) the nature of the class- 
room as a linguistic environment, 2) linguistic skills required 
to participate in and meet the demands of the everyday activities, 
lessons, and events of classroom life for both teachers and 
students, and 3). the relationship of different patterns of linguis- 
tic participation to student participation and developmental changes 
in language abilities and demands for performance. 

A word of caution is needed before proceeding to the dis- 
cussion. These studies were "funded to explore the nature of class- 
rooms as linguistic environments and teaching-learning processes as 
linguistic processes. With the exception of work researchers such 
as Bellack et. al (19.65) and work reported in Cazden, John & Hymes (1972) , 
systematic exploration of these classroom processes has not been 
undertaken.- The core studies funded by N.I.E.,. therefore, are a series 
• of first' generation studies that focus on systematic exploration of 
classroom life over time. These projects, then, studied a small 
. ' group of classrooms in depth to both explore the value of and develop 
procedures for locking linguistically at teaching-learning processes... 
This intent has been met. The tools for engaging in this type of 
research, have been adapted "from other disciplines to meet the needs 
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of classroom research and educational researchers. In addition, 
• systematic desijns and proceudres -have been developed that can 
- serve as guides for future researchers and for funding agencies 

seeking to fund additional work in this area. .Table 4 summarizes 

the t^es of tasks explored and the orientation of each study. Table 5 

identifies the tools used to capture and examine the nature and out- 

comes of these tasks and processes. 

in the sections that follow, the results of this set of 

projects will be discussed. The limited number of classrooms 
■ studied potentiall provides problems in terms of generalizability, how- 
- ever, the range of classrooms was representative of grade levels and 

different populations (See Table 1). in addition, the classrooms . 

explored represent both the public and private sectors. Therefore, 
while limited in number, these in depth studies are representative 
of a wide range of educational settings. The question of general- 
izability in these studies was one of within classroom generalizability; 
that is; the researchers were concerned with whether the processes 
and tasks identified were representative of life in this classroom, 
■ with the developmental nature of these phenomena within the -classroom, 
and with the relationship of these phenomena to group and individual 
student performance, learning and achievement. Therefore, rather 
than study a large -number of classrooms, this work begins to address 
th* concern, voiced in Dunkin and Biddle (1974) that we do not know 
what teaching is for one teacher throughout the day or over time. 
Th... studies are concerned with the qualitative as well as the 
quantitative differences in teaching-learning processes and their 
relationship to school performance, learning and achievement. , 
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T«bW 4 

teneril Approich ind Anily$W Focus 



Approach :Ctner*l 
Singit Case Study 
Ooubit Case Study 
MuU^.pU Case Study 
Dtvelopmentii Approich 
Cross Age Svipling 



Task Focus 

Unsuistk focus prlwry 
Langaage ft Ktading 

Languigt of Home & . 
School 

L*ngu*g« ft Instruc- 
tion*l Pirticip^- 

tloh 

Language ft Written 
Literacy 

Langage ft Hath 
language ft language 
Arts 

CognUWe focus priwary 
SocUl CognUton 
Pnr Network Develop- 
i«nt 

< Playground Studied 

Language ft CognUion 
Relationship 

Farticipition Struc- 
ture ft Academic 
Task Structure 

Task construction 
through Language 

Peer Teaching 



TesI Occurrence <n 
ind Mil of school 

Tesk occurrence in 
different( par- 
ticipation 
structures 
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natural Ofcstrvation- 
natural tiiM»*1«tnt 
within Study < 

TritnfuUtlon, 
QuallUtivt-OuMtUatWt 
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Ethno9r.ph<c Tool. Us.d for d.t. CoU.ct«on 



S - 

C 



J Si S S 35; 4i 



b 



ii 



Videotape Ktcords 
Audiotape Records 
Field Notes 

RevUw Notes of Videotapes 

FonMl Indexing of Tapes 

Collaborative 

Teacher of Activities to 
be taped 

Participant Observation X 

Nrtlclpatlon by researcher 
In classroom as aide 

tllcltatlon Tasks ^ 

Interviews of teachers 

Interviews of Students X 

Diaries ^ 

Stimulated Recall Interview 
uslnj^ethnographlc record 
teachtrs 

Stinulated Recall Jnttrv^ew 
using tthnographtic record 
students 

Tests ^ 
Cognitive Tasks administered X 



X X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X X 



X 'X 



X X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X X 
X 
X 

X" 

X X 
X 

X X 
X X 
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One advantage of this work is that the scope of information 
collected and the systematicity of the indexing procedures developed 
make secondary analysis not only possible but potentially valuable as 
a source of initial information about processes previously unnoticed 
or undocumented. Table 6 describes these indexing procedures and 
demonstrates "the types of information that qan be retrieved. The 
Merrit (Merritt & Humphrey, 1981) study shows how additional work 
(secondary analysis) which uses the original work or primary analysis 
as a framework permits in depth exploration of specific topic? (e.g., 
how to get help from the teacher) not explored in primary study. "This 
topic-centered approach was also used during primary analysis in come 
of the original or primary projects (e.g., Erickson, Cazden, Carrasco, 
& Guzman, 1978-1982; Cook-Gumperz , Gumperz & Simons, 1981; and Cole, 
'Griffin,,* Newman, 1978-1982). Therefore, while limited in number, 
these 'studies can continue to generate topics to be explored in 
■ ^ larger, multiple class studies. One such project is currently 
underway at Harvard. Sarah Michaels and Courtney Cazden have 
received funding from the Spencer Foundation to extend the work on 
sharing time and narrative production begun by Michaels as part of 
the Gumperz, Cook-Gumperz & Simons project. 

With these cautions as a frame, the discussion will npw 
turn to an exploration of the findings produced by these in de|)t studies 
of classrooms as linguistic environments and teaching-learning pro- ^ 
cesses as. linguistic processes. Data will be presented about 
1) the nature of the alssroom as a linguistic environment, 2) linguistic" 
skills required to participate in teaching-learning events, and 
■ 3) the relationship of different linguistic patterns to student learning. 
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rk>de1 Indexing of Q^U Procedures 



Ttn Of SrSTEM 



DCVELOI'ER 



pftOCEDUKES 



Coflputcr 



Erfckson* 

GuiMn» 

Carrasco 



1. KevfM c«t«1o9ue content 

2. WrUe Review Motes ; interpretive cowwents 
stfmUted b/TTewini Cow«nts *re 

by aenttl 9rfd. K«fse question tbout 
observed phcnowiiA. An4lo90us to 
Field Notes during p«rticip«nt obseryttion 
Content: descrjptive cowients 

Methodological coMnts 

tKcoreticil ccMRents 
Provides sjfnoo'ic view 

3. Catalogue includes: 

(1.) Major events or activities 

(e.g., Boming business, reading 
period) 

(2.) Constitutent phases or sub-activities 
(e.g., for reading: "^t reading, 

"lesson", %ind-up of lesson", 
•transition to seatwork" 
(Also called Participation Structure) 

(3.)Partlcu1ar sets of interactions of 
individuals ( Teacher-Student, 
(Student-student) are identified 

(4.)0ver«11 topic of talk within the 
interaction (e.g., acadcMic subjcct- 
Mtltr- related, or non-acad^ic sub- 
jectHMter- re'lated) 

(5.)7iMe-d'ite generator used to superinpose 
numbers over copy of original 
picture (digital clock with tiine ' 
elapsing in hours, «inutes, seconds, 
and tenth of seconds) Provides tiwc 
reference points for analysis in indes 
systen 

4. To retrive data 

(U) Scan Field Notes ft Review Not^s 
(2.) View Video 



Transcription of seg^nts. Attei^t to display 
(1.) original text of speech, indicating 
a* breath-group phrase lengths 
bx speech rhythm 
c* pitch chnages 

d. other aspects of speech prosody 
(2.) sffne indcation of sequential flow 

of action accompanying speech 
(3,) description reporting location of 

speakers in space relative to 

one another , 
(4,) description of Bost salient nonverot 
- behaviors (gesture, touching, 

facial expression) i^ich co-occur 

transcribed speech 



TYPE OF SYSTEM 



DEVELOPER 



PROCEDURES 



Erickson et al 
(continued) 



Filing Syste 



Griffin 

(Used by Mcrritt 
to obtain data 
for secondary 
analysis of 
data collected 
for another 
project. See 
Mcrritt, 1981, 
p. 40 



(5.) translation of Spanish 

when Spanish was language^ 
((.) display in three coluwts: 




3* 



4* 



5. 



7. 



\ 



Note size of group videotaped (whole 
class, dytds, triads, etc.)' 

Note participants: only ch-ilbren, 
children and teachers 

Record a rough characterization oY 
the topic and nature of verbal and non- 
verbal behaviors (synoptic view) 

Record naMS'of participants entering 
and leaving the video field 

Cross-reference to other videotapes 
recorded at the^aae titK or to the 
audio ^back-up 

Record grade, teacher, date of taping, 
tine of day, indexer, equipMnt used, 
etc, 

Recored technical quality of the video 
and audio recording 
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The Classroom as a Lin T^ifi<--ic Environment 

Analysis of the patterns of discourse use by teachers and 
students revealed the differentiated nature of classroom ac tivities 
and less ons. Differentiation occurred in terms of requirements for- 
participation, as well as in terms of content, in terms of perceptions 
about language use and participation, and in terms of the types of 
inter actions teachers had with different groups of participants and 
individuals within these groups. In addition, various aspects of this 
differentiated behavior on the part of teachers and students was 
found to relate to student participation, performance within activities, 
and student achievement .Findings inthese areas will be explored in more 

depth in ^this section. 

f f pr^ntlation hv Classrooms. The findings on between .class 
differences are limited.. The primary focus of this group of projects 
was to Obtain precision descriptions and understandings of linguistic 
patterns and de:,»-nds within and across the differentiated tasks of 
the Classroom. This description and indepth study of a small group 
of classrooms was a methodological change in direction and was 
called for by Dunkin s Biddle (1974) who suggested that rather than 
studying large groups of classrooms, researchers needed to identify 
What teaching was like for individual teachers and students withrn 
and across days. Much of the past work had focused on time sampling 
and cross-class comparisons. This work, then, provides for indepth 
descriptions of the nature of teaching-learning processes within 
individual classrooms. 

, Within the core group of projects, however, three projects engaged 
in contrastive analysis: Morine-De.shimer . Tenenberg (1981, explored 
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the differences in language- perception and. language use and the re- 
r lationship of these factors to achievement and participation, Erickson, 
Cazden.Carrasoo, s Guzman (1979-1980) undertook a "double" case 
study of two;*ilingual first grade classrooms with bilingual teachers 
and diff?<i^it classroom 'organizational patterns (e.g., one more indiv- ^ 
iduaii^^ and one more traditional) j and Cook-Gumperz , Gumperz s 
ii^s (1981) undertook a. double case, study with, the contrastin the 
grade levels (first and fourth grade) . 

Morine-Dershimer and Tenenberg (1981) in their explorations of 
language use and the relationship of this use to student performance 
over Six language arts les.sons, found that three distinctive patterns 
■ of questioning behavior' coirl'd be identified: text-guided questions, 
pseudo questions, and-real-questionS. The lessons analyzed were 
- taught at^the request of tWe researchers, bu£ the content of the lesson 
and the form was left to the teacher. The teachers were asked to 
ta.ch a language arts lesson to 'the class that included some form of 
discussion and was not composed of worksheets (individual work) . With- 
in these lessons, a series of linguistic analyses were undertaken. The 
questioning chain analysis produced the three types of questioning 
styles. Further exploration showed that these questioning styles 
were related to student attention during the lesson and student final 
achievement in reading. Each style will be explored briefly. 

Teacher A (Chase) used questions students,in recalling what .they 
remembered hearing, had difficulty recalling. These questions were 
categorized as "not quotable",, in fact, one student remarked that 
m o'rder to ask questions the student needed the textbook. Similar 
findings were also reported by DeStefano , Pepinsky who found that the 
O teacher talk in reading resembled text language rather than natural 
^ dl.co»r... (1981b) ; Thi. pattern -as related to low attention and 3ov 
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achievement. 

* Teacher B (Eastman) used pseudo questions (c.f., Mehan, 1979). 
Pseudo questions are found primarily in classrooms or formal learning 
situations. These questions are questions to which, the teacher has 
the answer and the student does not. The student's task is to give 
the teacher the 'answer desired. Pseudo questions, therefore, contrast ^ 
with real questions in that in real questions, the person asking has 
or is perceived as having a genuine need- for the information, a "need 
to know-. This style was related to low attention and low performance 
on final reading achievement. Morine-Dershimer . Tenenberg found that 
students perceived thes\ questions differently than the other two types, 
, they categorized these Questions as serving an "instructing- function^ 
in contrast to thei two styles, the pattern of questioning used 
by Teacher t (Flood) was related to high attention and high final 
reading achievement. This style was labelled "real- questions. Students 
perceived these questions as serving .n informing function. The teacher 
wanted to kn* the information and also used these questions to 
inform students about what was important. 

This project, also demonstrated that students could clearly 
distinguish between the functions of ques^tion in school, at home and 
at play. Acautionisneededhere, however, the. types of lessons 
sample were limited and the findings reveal a style of questioning 
.eyle with a dominant approach. This does not mean that the teachers 
. -only asked these types of questions and did not use other forms, but 
that a definite patter, of use could be identified. This work, suggests 
the need to explore the ' functions of questions within and. across 
contexts well, teacher «.d student percptions of what q«tst.»ns . 
ErJc ao. »hi. work .,u„...t. that question, serve multiple purposes and that 
...V ....^r. ana .t«d«.t. «. .w*r. of the., different functions. 
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Erickson et al C1979-1980) focused, on a different aspect of the^ 
classroom as a linguistic environment. In this project, naturally 
occurring events in two bilingual classrooms were explored. The^.two 
teachers studied had different Organizational structures; by peeling 
back the layers of difference, that is, by moving from macro features 
(e.g., physical organization) to more and more micro features, the 
researchers were able to identify pervasive similarities in patterns 
of linguistic interaction between teachers and students. .On a class 
.level, a lesson level, and even an individual within a single lesson 
level, these researchers found pervasive differences iti the approach to 
teaching. However, when they looked at the ways in. which these 
teachers interacted with individual students over time, they found thai^, 
the two teachers were similar. They used what is defined by these 
researchers as a "personalized approach", an approach more like the 
patterns of interaction in the student's community. They included 
■ students in the lessons; that is,, they personalized the instruction by , 
includ ing the student's name within the lesson (e.g., spelling serr- 
tences used the students' names);, they engaged in private^ conversations ^ 
and deemphasized coAlpetition; they used "culturally" appropriate 
modes of address- even though' the participation structures Varied. 

Early work by Piestrup (1973) suggests that sych matches may 
support differences in achievement. Work by'Philips (1972) and 
Erickson * Mohatt (1978) also suggests that the school-community 
match can support student participation and learning. These studies, 
however, are only a beginning. They indicate that surface level 'dif- 
'f erences may not contain .the entire answer and .that pervasive linguistic 
patterns that cross lessons need further explor .atioh if we are to 

" "und7r"8tand tl^VfXect o-n-student--perf orman^^^ different types of 

ErJc linguistic environments. Work by Green & Barker (1982) also suggests 
™° , - \ - ^ 
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that the differences in interactional approach used by teachers place 
different demands on students for appropriate performance. These 
authoJfe suggest that the difference may not be so much in terms of 
academic performance but in terms of the acquisition of strategies 
for participating in schooling'^-activities; that is, different approaches, 
as reflected in patterns of interaction, produce different types of 
student knowledge about learning how to learn. . 

The last contrast that will be reported in this section comes 
from the work of Gumperz et al (1981). This project contrasted 
a first and a fourth grade class along a variety of features. One 
feature was the types of knowledge teachers expected of students in 
terms of performance in ins-tructional activities. S chafer 

(1980) found that by fourth grade, the teacher they studied expected 
students t,o have mastered the general rules for participiating in 
instructional activities. 

'These studies of classroom similarities and differences suggest 
that further work is needed on crossing institutional borders. This 
work iindicates that each classroom is a differentiated linguistic envi- 
ronment and that students often perceive the differences between 
aspects of these environments. More work is needed, however, to 
understand how the shifting demands of these different environments 
influence students' knowledge of academic content and what types of 
knowledge"^are required for effective and appropriate participation. 

nMff.v^ntiation by Group! ■ In considering the findings on th^e - 
differentiation of linguistic environments within the classroom, 
the discussion will move .from a macro-level (group) to more and 
^re micro levels, from lesson to individual, to individual" over time. 
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Discussion begins with consideration of group level differen- 
tiation. TWO projects ^ocussed specifically on differentiation that 
occurs with task at the group level: Gu^perz et al and Cole et al. 

Building en the work of McD^rmott (1978) , Collins- (cook-Guitperz,Guinper 
.Si™ons,.198« explored content of group reading instruction as well as 
the discourse patterns in teacher-student interaction. Collins found 
that teachers created differentiated environments for high, middle 

„d low group students. He found that in low group lessons for - 

reading', tie teacher consistently placed greeted emphasis on pronunc.- 
ation, graMnii-errors and single word decoding, tess e»phas.s 
„as given to con>nt and meaning. This behavior pattern^ contrasts 
sharply with 1?he behaviors used with the top reading group. The high 
group was enbluraged to "go for the meaning". When member of this 
group made errors in pronunciation, grammar, or decoding, these 
errors were o'ften ignored. s 

Similar findings were also reported by Eder (1982) . In addition, 
Eder^ found that teachers in her study did not change the composii;ion 
of their' groups during the year. If, as suggested in this wor.k. stu- 
dents extract definitions for activities^ from participation require-" 
ments and form frames of references f6r activities from chains of 
behaviors, the effect of this differential treatment becomes clearer. 
Students in low groups have different input in terms of content, 
strategies for reading, and definitions of reading. Furthei; work 
needs to be undertaken to e'xplore the relationship of this input to 
student reading performance. Miqro-analysis allows precision descrip- 
tion of the unfolding processes both within ""^^^^p^^^^^®/^®"^® ' 
therefore, by adopting a topic-centered approach^and by using the 
9_ micro-analyaii procedures developed .future work should provide a 3| 
•ysteinatic. picture of the effects .of different typesof reading practice 
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on student performance and acquistlon of reading^skills and processes. 

In a related study, Cook-Gumperz & Wors ley ^explored the ability 
to tell a well-formed story which has connected sequences with 
group placement in reading and' with language arts skills. They found ^ 
that in first grade, there is not a direct relationship between good 
storytellers and reading group placement. Nor did they find a 
relationship between this ability and school tests of language 
arts or component reading skills. They suggest that 

as classroom curricula through the grades from 
first grade on place more reliance on written 
literacy tasks, the relationship between low 
reading group, good story tellers and the 
' ' high reading group, good story tellers will 

diverge sharply. The former group will lack or 

b* slower with other supporting literacy skills . 

with which to capitalize on. their ...tiair 

for narrative expression (1981, p. 15). 

This work suggests that the resources students bring to the 
task of reading'' are not being .utilized. Heap (1980) raises the 
same question when he explores what counts as reading. He suggests' 
that students' performances may be due to extra-task factors such as 
prior knowledge (resources) , reading the task requirements and not 
the text (e.g., reading the teacher behaVibrs) , and frame of reference . 
(having a different view of the task) . Work on linguistic abilities 
of students, student-teacher interactions, and evaluation of student 
performance within and across groups suggests that the question of 
what counts as reading, as performance, and what contributes to 
evaluation needs further exploration. This work also shows that 
reading ^ groups are not equally treated even when time constraints ^ 
and time on task may be equal. 



The work of Cole, Gtiffin, Ne«.an and oth.ers it the Laboratory 
of comparative H^an- Cognition provides further clarification of what 
the Relationship between task structure and student learning is. 
in a tutorial situation,, a teacher was ableJhrough««_int^^ 
patterns u.^" to in-nlShSrthrTiJSS^SJ a student used. The teacher 
• did not utilize the student's knowledge, in fact, the student left 

the tutorial situation knowing less than when he entered. The student 
was able to do a portion of the task' when he entered but the teacher, 
actions appeared to interfere with this knowledge and the student's 
ability to do the task. When the student was asked to work on 
the\ask independently in another context, he appeared to know less 
then he did when/ he began the tutorial ( Griffin,Cole s. Newridn, 1981) 
• ■ Similar findings are reported by Harste (Green, 1981 ) . In this 
• instance, a reading teacher signals a rule to the student to help 
with decoding. The rule signalled is not correct; the teacher 
corrects her behaviors but does not overtly signal the change. The 
• student- continues to use the'fr^me set by the teacher and is unable 
■ to -decode the word. Ko other problem occurs of this sort during the 
. lesson. When asked about the' word at the end, the student gave a non- 
sense word that included- parts of all words missed. The teacher ■ s 
instructional strategies affected student performance. In the end, 
the student was made to look as if he had less skills after the 
lesson than at the beginning of the lesson. 

cole et al. also report the differentiation a teacher used 
While using the same instructional plan. The teach.r attempted 
" to teach, the .»ne instructional plan for long division to her entrre 

cia... The cla -ivi^ed into a series of ability groups, and 

th. teacher proceeded to teach long division. Time of instruction 
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was held constant. As the teacher 'moved from group to groupyher 
instructional patterns changed with perceived needs of students. 
This sh ift in ir vajtruction-was-accoTRpaniegTy differences in the 



amount of content covered. The top groups were able to complete 
the task and engage in extra activities. The slower the group/ 
the less content covered^ even though the teacher intended equal 
content coverage ^idquarter report, 1980; personal communication) 

Hrybyk & Farnham-Diggory report a similar finding" in terms" of 
learning- centers (1981). In observing classroom, activities , they 
reprort that only those students who complete assignments got to go 
to learning centers designed to reinforce skills being taught. This 
practice meant that better or more competent students got reinforce- 
raent activities and those who were slowei; and did not finish were 
unable to use the centers. They suggest that this practice leads 
to differential treatment of groups arid does not help those who may 

need the most help. <• ' 

To summarize, the work on group instructional practices by teachers 
suggests that 'classroom instruction differs by group. Griffin sug- 
gests that this differential treatment is due not to a single theory 
of pedagogy a teacher holds but to differential theories of pedagogy 
based on perceived needs of students (Griffin, personal communication) . 
Work on how teachers perceive different groups of students in terms 
of abilities and how these perceptions influence the strategies used 
and the, activities selected needs to be undertaken. As indicated above, 
■this^ype of issue can be explored on a micro-analytic basis as well 
as on a more global basis (e.g., interviews, planning). This work 
a-lso suggests that a fo'cus on the pre-planning stage- will get at 
t«acher intent; however, if we are to understand the relationship 
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between planning and instruction/a precise description of the 
,evoivinf^i^triietimm'^ej^e^ ' • 

n^ff^rentiation within lessons . One of the areas o£ greatest 
Knowledge' gain^ fro. these core studies and other related work Is the 
area of language use within lessons. This area has a high degree of 
convergence acres studies; therefore, rather than listing each 
study under every finding, representative studies will be listed for 
each finding. To show the scope of convergence with other work beyond 
the core set of studies, where appropriate, additional work will be 
cited. 

Within lessons, teachers were foundto establish routines to 
guide participation (Eriokson; 1982, Cook-Gumperz,Gu>nperz .Simons, 
19,1; Me«itt . Humphrey, 1981,' 1982, Kehan, 1980, Wallat •reen, 
• 1979, Gumperz * Cook-Gumperz , 1976). These routi.nes were found to 
be stable over time (Guzman, 1981, Michaels * Cook-Gumperz , 1980, 
Shultz . Plorio, 1979, wallat . Green, 1979, 1982). For example, ' 
. teachers were found to establish routines for conversational access 
(Merritt . Humphrey, 1981, 19S2, Stoffan, 1981). These routines 
are used by teachers to signal accessibility or non-accessibility 
to students. This set of signals is important for managing the 
flow of activity. If the teacher is working with one group in what xs 
' called the primary vector of activity (Merritt * Humphrey, 1981), 
./he must also monitor students in other groups and activities (the 
.econdary vector of activity) . S/he does this by using verbal and 
nonverbal signals to indicate when a child can enter, when . s/he is^ 

(-iiiort "slotting out") to address someone 
leaving the primary vector (called slotting o 

in the .econdary vector. . Thi, .signalling is important f or -main- 
- taming .T^agement of .tudents in the primary vector of activity . 



as well as for meeting the needs of individual children in other 
vectors of. activity. 

Merritt & Humphrey (1981) found that the basis for such dif- 
ferentiation depended on several contextual parameters: 1) the teacher's 
philosophy about ideal student behavior during individual worktime; 
2) the nature pf^the school setting; 3) the mutual 'biographical con- 
text of teacher and student (e.g. academic standing, extent of 
child's willingness to work alone, frequency of previous attempts 
and successes at getting help from the teacher) ; 4) the nature of the 
interaction in, the primary vector (e.g. is there "down time" — a 
break in. the activity); 5) the degree to which the solicitor ' s 
address overlaps utterances of ' those in the primary vector; and 
6) the degree to which the teacher judges s/he can successfully respond 
to and dispatch the guery without impairing the events in the pri- 
- mary vector -(p. 186).. In addition, this work showed that once a teacher 
has actually engaged him/herself in a particular vector of activity, ■ 
s/he will aim to preserve the integrity of that vector. 

However, there are times when demands fr6m outside the primary 
vector are made. "At these times -the teacher may 1) include primary 
vector participants in the change of attention; 2) use split modality 
(verbal and nonverbal together) involvement to partially "slot-out"; 
or 3) totally "slot-out" (temporarily leave the vector). They found 
that the latter strategy may take several fontis: 1) act as if s/he 
had never left-e.g., inserting "hi Carter" [the name of the child 
peeking entran&e or help]' in the middle of talking to another child; 
2.) use a ritual form of slotting-out-e.g. , "excuse me for a moment"; 

br 3) use a ritual form of "slotting - in" or returning to the primary 

f 

vector— e.g., -OK, I'm sorry I had to interrupt". 

' 3S 
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If we shift the focus of the lens for a moment and loojc^at the 
differentiation process from the child's view, Merritt & Humphrey 
identify four strategies for seeking individual attention used by 
students. Students can 1) attempt to overcome the problem or make a 
decision on. one's own; 2) turn to another student for help; 3) switch 
to an alternative activity; or 4) approach the teacher anyway. Each 
■ decision carries idifferent outcomes for the student. 

This detailed discussion of signals for accessibility demon- 
strates the complexity of the decision-making proces,s. within each 
classroom. It also highlights the multiple processing strategies 
required of both teachers and students. In addition, it identifies 
.the contraints on teachers in giving differentiated, help, and on 
students in obtaining differentiated help. This work also highlights 
the need for an approach to the study of teaching-learning processes 
that can capture more than one vector of activity at a time as well 
as the relationship between vectors and -participants. 

in addition to routines for accessibility, teachers were found 
to have routine places_^/or giving important messages (Shultz & Florio, 
1979), and for establishing requirements for participation in a lesson 
(Stoffan, 1981; Wallat & Green, 1979; Green & Barker, 1982). This 
latter 3^ea refers to the establishment of systematic and recurring 
expectations or norms for behavior teachers hold for student behavior 
within and' across activities. Of special note is the fact that these 
norms and expectations are not signalled overtly but are signalled by 
the way the teacher distributes turns, permits talk, acknowledges con- • 
tibutions, etc. In other words, the teacher signals the rules for 
conversational participation both verbally and nonverbally (Erickson, 
1982) and .tudents must infer what the rules are from the sequences of 
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Teachers were also found to vary the -structure of lessons. For 
example, teachers varied the types of opening moves they used (Morine- 
Dershimer & Tenenberg, 1981; Guzman, 1980; DeStefano & Pepinsky, .-^ 
1981; Green, 1977). Opening moves tended to serve dual purposes: to 
enforce orderliness and to illustrate and make the lesson explicit 
(Guzman, -1981). Within lessons, teachers were found to vary the use of 
' directives. DeStefano & Pepinsky (1981) found that the use of direc- 
tives varied by reading group. In the lower group, directives were 
used to direct activity, while in the middle group, they served to 
control behavior (p. 21) . Teachers were also found to vary the dis- 
tribution of opportunities to talk (Erickson, 1982; Merfitt & 
Humphrey, 1981) and -the types of talk permitted— e.g. , "chatting 
(Erickson et al.- (1979-1980)^; informal talk (Hymes et al, 1981).. 

Another area of variation or differentiation was the use of 
expressive style. Teachers varied in terms of positive and negative 
praise used, reprimands given and positive and negative sanctions 
used (Erickson et al, 1979-1980-; Guzman, 1981). Merritt & Humphrey 
(1981) also found that teachers differentiated or shifted roles and 
language use with different organizational structures. For example, 
when the teacher used a structure that required individual student 
participation, s/he shifted from the director of the activity to the 
monitor. As the monitor, the teacher used strategies to 1) solicit 
information, 2) evaluate students, and 3) provide procedural guidance. 
This work illustrates how the use of individual activities increases the 
complexity of monitoring and managing required of teachers and students. 
In this type of organization, the teacher must monitor more than one 
vector of activity in order to provide help, to know what is occurring, , 
and to be able to maintain the flow of activity in the classroom. The 
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students also have a complex task; they must also monitor what the 
teacher and other students are doing. as they complete work pn their 
own activities, and they must monitor what the teacher is doing in 
order to get help. Indivijiual work, therefore, requires multiple 
processing of cues (Merritt & Humphrey, 1981) . 

The question of preferential treatment was also explored. Guzman 
(1980) found that preferential treatment was not a unidimensional 
phenomenon. Preferential "treatment varied by context and activity, 
cooper et al (Cooper, Ayers & Marquis, 1982) report related findings 
in their study of peers as teachers. They found that students used 
different peer "consultants"' in different contexts. In other words, 
students differentiated requestsfor help and distributed these 
requests among -different consultants. This work suggests that 
students are aware of the resources different students can provide 
and therefore, distribute the role of teacher to a peer differentially. 
Their work also indicates that students use language for teaching and 
leaning differentially; that is, they use different strategies in 
situations that are cooperative problem solving situations than they 
do in asymmetrical situations in which one student is in the role of 
teacher (Cooper, Marquis, & Ayers, 1980; Cooper, Ayers., & Marquis, 1980) 
Similar findings were reported by Olmeida-Williams for peer teaching 
situations in bilingual classrooms .(Olmeida-Williams, 1981). 

in summary, while these, findings are only a representative set 
of findings, they demonstrate the variation and differentiation of 
language use, language purposes, and language functions that occur 
within iassons. Recently, this differentiation process was shown to 
reflect differences in teacher instructional or pedagogical style 
(Erickson, 1982; Green t Barker, 1982). Style, from this perspective, 
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is signalled tacitly and can be inferred from or extracted from 
the ways in which the teacher interacts with students within 
and across context, from the types of behaviors that are sanctioned, 
from the types of feedback teachers give about appropriate behavior 
and from the types 'of behaviors used by teachers to manage the flow 
of activity across various vectors of activity. As indicated above., 
microanalytic approaches permit precise descriptions of processes 
and relationship in "real time" among processes. This type of 
approach also permits exploration of variables defined by sequences 
of behavior — e.g., the type and range of opening moves, the effect 
of these moves on student participation, and^ the intent of teachers , 
in using the moves. In addition, these approaches can help iden- 
tify the conditions for learning for individuals that occur within 
a lesson; therefore, this type of research can explore the influence 
of specific types of behaviors and activities on individual student's 
participation and performance (See Cole et al for further discussion 
—Cole et al. 1979; Griffin et al., 1981, 1982; Newman et al., 1981) 

This work also suggests that the process of decision-making 
for teachers occurs within lessons and is based- on student responses, 
that decision-making is not a pre-planning stage alone. This work 
provides a description of the ways in which teachers shift their 
behaviors based on perceived needs of students, of the activity, 
or of their own pedagogical intent. It also provides indepth, pre- 
cise descriptions of how these teacher behaviors support, constrain, 
or interfere with student performance and knowledge gained from 
the activity .(Newman, Griffin & Cole,, 1981) 

In the next section, additional discourse features will be 
considered. 
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Discourse Processes and the Relationship to Student Knowledge and 
Participation " 

ft 

The findings on discourse processes that are characteristic 
of face-to-face interaction in classroom settings will be presented. 
The relationship of these processes to student academic achievement 
and to the acquisition of learning strategies, norms and participation 
in activities will 'be .provided. This section, therefore, combines 
information about features of discourse and the purpose and outcomes 
of such discourse; this section then combines the last two aspects 

of the findings. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the findings, a word 
of clarification is needed in order to frame the discussion. The 
studies in the core group focused on identification of discourse 
. ' processes and face-to-face behavior using current advances in socio- 
• ' linguisti'c and psycholinguistic analysis. One of the goals of work 

in this area was to describe the nature of teaching-learning processes 
.that are part of the on-going demands of classrooms and teaching- 
learni^ng processes. This goal has been met in part. What emerges 
from this work is a set of systematic descriptions of lessons and 
- events; in other words, a picture of how participants in teaching- 
- ^ learning processes use language to learn and at the same time acquire 
I- -new knowledge about language use. Outcomes in this area are of two 
*' types, outcomes related to academic performance and outcomes related 
to participation in processes 'of interaction. 
. • - Qne caution needs to 'be considered. The work on instructional 

processes has' been intense* and indepth for a limited set of class- 
rooms and instrjic1;ional activities within these classrooms. However, 
1 when tak^n as a whole, this information' provides precise descriptions 
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of evolving processes and initial explorations of these processes 
to academic achievement. These results are representative of 
life in classrooms studied and are suggestive of other classroom 
settings. The findings come from studies that used contrastive 
settings, events or students. They --represent , with one exception, 
DeStefano & Pepinsky (1981) a planned contrast within and 
across classrooms. ' Even though DeStefano & Pepinsky engaged in 
exploration of a single classroom, these researchers used planned - 
contrast between three students that reflected systematic, differences 
that were preset. This study,then, provides information about the 
life in classrooms from the perspective of students with different 
backgrounds and abilities and explores how *hese dif erehces not 
only affected learning and participation for these students but 
they served as a reference point for exploring the performance of • 
other students and the teacher vis-a-vis these students. 

The findings that will be presented in this section, therefore, 
provide information about both the qualitative and qual^titative 
aspects of life within and across classrooms. One addition caution 
must be considered. In reporting the findings and providing a 
picture of the evolving processes, it was necessary to decontextu- 
alize these variables; that is, to remove them from context and 
to isolate them from other processes to which they are linked.- This ' 
procedure was necessary to highlight what we have learned about 
the nature of teaching-lrearning processes as discourse processes. 
Therefore, it is important to remember that the discrete processes 
that appear in the discussion and on the charts in this section are 
not independent of the contexts in which they occurred. To-anticipate 
the question of idiosyncrasy "of the findings, criteria were established 
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when selecting the." findings for discussion. Those processes 
. presented in this section represent procesf^es that were found 

across activities and/or across settings, that extend knowledge _ 
of previously identified processes or. that related to one of the 
outcome measures (e.g., achievement, acquisition of discourse pro- 
cesses). The findings an this section, therefore, will focus on 
an emerging understanding of the nature of teaching-learning processes 
as linguistic processes. 

ni^course Processes : Use. Perceptio n and Relationship to Performance 
Measures 

Representative findings in ten categories will be presented. 
Each category reflects a different aspect of the conceptualization 
of teaching-learning processes as linguistic processes. The ca^^ories 
are presented from general discourse processes features to 
specific, highly topic-centered features (e.g. ,. praise, sapf^tions) . 
While the order of presentation is arbitrary, the presentation order 
• was selected so that the reader could begin with broader processes 
and then,with these as a frame, begin to consider ^pecific or more 
focussed discourse""- processes and their influence on participation 
and achievement. The ten categories of findings are: 

1. Representative Nonverbal Discourse Features 

2. Representative Samples of Context Constraints on Language Use 

3. Representative Findings on Patterns of Language Use . 

4. Representative Findings on Rules for Speaking 

5. Representative Findings on Peer Learning and Language Use 

6. Representative Findings on Question Asking and Perception 
of Questions 

7. Representative Findings on the Perception of General ' 
O Language Use for Teachers and students 



\/ Representative Findings on the Nature"Vf Attentron- 
9. Representative Findings on Teachers Use of Praise 
10. Representative Findings on Teachers Use of Sanctions 
The findings are presented in table form, with each table 
representing a di;^4rent cluster of findings. ^The ninety-five 
findings presejt^d in the tables- represent approximately half of 
all discret/^ndings^ Thos^ selected are not directly redundant 
with the /ndings discussed Ln "the previous sections. The findings 
to be discussed are those that can be readily understood without 
further elaboration of specialized topics such as narrative struc- 
ture (Cook-Gumpefz. Gumperz, & Simons, 1981), cohesion and linguistic 
analysis (DeStefano * ,Pepinsky, 1981) , and cognitive psychology 
(Cole, Griffin, & Newman, '1979; 1981 ■') . Each of these fields ha^ 



a theoretical base with^a long history and to do them justice further 
clarification and identification of underlying constructs would need 
to be presented in order to provide an adequate frame for the findings. 
Readers interested in the specific findings in these areas are 
referred to the original sources. The findings in this section, 
therefore, are general findings indicativ e of the nature of teaching- 
learning processes' as linguistic processes. 

' ; i^p presentative Mnnverbal Discourse Feature s . Communication in 
classrooms is a complex process tha4: occurs in different channels, 
in many instances, verbal and nonverbal messages co-occur. In some 
instances nonverbal messages help clarify verbal messages and, in 
other instances, they can be used to carry a second message that is 
delivered simultaneously with the first message.. Table 9 presents 
.a- series of findings about how nonverbal i,ehaviors are "used, thei^ 
"general characteristics, the purposes they serve, how a student's 
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Table 9 



"Repre^swtative Nonverbal Discourse Features 
Focus: the Process of Identification 



General Finding 



Specific 
Characteristics 



Observed 
Purpose 



How awareness 
is s-ignalled 



Way learned RelateSHto 
or obtained 



Messages can be sen^ 
acrbss two channelj 
of communicatiori^ 
(nonverbal & verbal) 
simultaneously . 




"official" teacher 
involvement is in 
verbal channel 
(Merritt & 
Humphrey, 

• " (p;N.36) 



198?) 



unofficial ^(non- 
-verbal mod'aaity) 
channel can be used 
without officially 
interrupting 
(Merritt & 
Humphrey, 1981) 
(p. 136) 

* 

teacher collabor- 
ates to carry out 
events in the 



Maintaining 
the flow arid 
instruction 



V 

managing the 
flow o^ activi 
when more than 
one group is 
used (e»g. , 3 
groups) 



Students who 
need access from 
othefN^ectors 
use nonverbal 
chajpnfel , ^ 

observe beha- 
ty vior) ^patterns 
indicat<^ aware- 
ness of expected 
and appropriate 
behaviors' 



observeb^ha- 
viorsT^Beha- 
viors indicate 
awareness of 
patterns ex-^ 
pected 

tacit rule is 
learned by 
offfeerving in- 
stances of 
succe^'ssf ul & 
unsuccessful 
access gaining 



secondary vector 
(Merritt & Humphrey 
1981) (p. 106) 



1) provide aid behavior in- 

2) give direc- dicates aware- 
tions on ness of appro- 
next pnase^ pridLe-pattsrns^ 
of activity of behavior 

3) ^ prevent 

crisis/emer- 
gency \ 

4) check work 

5) display of 
misinforma- 
tion 

6) brief inquiry 

7) student can't 
continue with- 
out help 



observing in- 
stance Of col- 
Elaboration by 
teacher and 



differtfn- 

'tiation of 
classroom 
communica- 
tive envi- 
ronment 

obtaining 

help 
appropriate 
"participa- 
tion 
^lotting-in 
slotting-out 

providing 

help 
managing flow 

of activity 



A ^ 



locus of 
--^atEention 



verbal channel focus attention verbally sig- overt rule 

sanctioned in favor management nailed and non- tacit strategy: 

' of- nonverbal (kinder- verbally adhered focus on verbal guiding 

y^^arten) (Merritt & to activity 

Humphrey, 1981;p» 171) . 



Table 9 (Continued) 



General Finding 



Representative Nonverbal Discourse Features 
Focus: The Process of Identification 



Specific 
Characteristics 



Observed 
Purpose 



Nonverbal modality 
is referred for 
summoning student 



How awareness 
is signalled 



initiation of 
individu^/ 
private teacher 
and child inter- 
action 



response to 
summons 



Way learned 
or obtained 



Related to 



observation of 

conventionalized 

signal 



managing 
flow of 
^activity ' 

individual- 
ization 

private in- 

' teractions 



Directing students 
to verbal jmodality 
(Nursery level 
specified) 



focus on verbal 
meaning (more 
decontextualized 
language 



> 



attention to developmental learning 
verbal over non- ability (Cbok- to depend 
verbal cues (e.g. Gumperz, '1981) on verbal 
student, when signalled by. cues (adult 
information in verbal actions of model) 
two channels,^ others? can be ability to 
uses information overtly signalled^^^^^^^^^^^. 
in verbal channel or extracted * alize mean- 
over visual ^ . from behavior . ^ 
(Griff in, personal patterns observed ^^^^J^ 
communication) ^ . Gumperz, 
t 1981) 



r 
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awareness of the nonverbal channel is' signalled, ways students 
learn about the use of these signals and other related areas and 
concepts. 

Table 9 can be read. in two ways. Each row provides a different 
type of knowledge about one specific characteristic or aspect of the 
process. In a new field/ researchers need to specify the various 
types of evidence used to validate the construct. Each column 
within a row represents different attributes of the construct. One 
of the underlying premises of this body of research is. that processes 
&f interaction used by participants as they communicate c:an be cap- 
tured. Therefore, the columns on Table 9 (also on Table 10) 
) summarize the discourse process from different perspectives: the 
researcher, the teacher and the student. In addition,, information 
about how these 'processes are acquired by participants and identified 
by researchers is provided. The information in each column provides 
an evolving picture of the different aspects of the process. 

As indicated in Table 9, there is an "official" channel of 
communication which tends to be' dominated by the verbal messages. 
•As vividly captured in this table, "unofficial" does not mean 
"unimportant". The reader will note that what occurs in the 
unofficial channel are messages related to managing the flow of 
lessons across different vectors of activity (e.g., monitoring the 
^. groups that are working independently while the teacher works with 
one group) and with providing individual help to students who are 
not directly working with the teacher. The "unofficial" channel, 
. therefore, becomes a distinct resource for teachers who can con- 
sciously gain, control over the mechanisms involved in orchestrating 
two channels of information simultaneously. In Appendix A, a nar- 



rative description of how knowledge of "official" and "unofficial" 
discourse variables became resourcesfor one supervisor 'of student 

teachers is presented. 

Representative Samples of Context Constraints on Lan guage Use. 
Table 10 provides a description of a broad range of attributes 
related to the general finding that classrooms and activities within 
classrooms are differentiated learning environments. J^s indicated 
in this table, researchers using a linguistic or discourse approach 
have- been able to identify multiple levels and types of contexts, rules 
for participation,* descriptions of how contexts and rules within the 
contexts are constructed and the in*er-relationship of the academic 
task structure and the participation structure. This work, therefore, 
defines "linguistic environment" as both the academic task and the 
social participation task structures. 

The picture of the classroom as a differentiated linguistic 
environment that results from the work reported in Table 10 is one 
of a rule-governed environment. This work suggests that we can no 
longer assume that language used by teachers and students is the 
same across all content and contexts. The evolving picture of 
classroom life is "one of shifting demands within and across lessons. 
The work reported in this table demonstrates the. complex features 
of classroom life and teaching-learning contexts. that are orchestrated 
by teache!t:s as part of their day-to-day activities. In addition, 
this work suggests that certain aspects of classroom life that are 
' observable are developmental in ^nature. In -addition, the systematic 
approacHtes developed within these projects provides a vehicle for 
both researchers and^^achers to observe how these developmental pro- 
- -ctfsses evolve over time within and across educational activities 
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General Finding 



Context constrains 
language use 



Table 10 

Representative Samples of Context Constraints on Language Use 
Focus: the Process of Identification 



Specific Observed Purpose How awareness 

Characteristics is ^signalled 



Way learned 
or obtained 



Participation or 
event structure 
is signalled from 
actions of par- 
ticipants 
(Erickson, 1982; 

Erickson & 

Shultz, 1977; 

1981; Philips, 

1972; 1974) 



mahaging the 
organization of 
an event while 
simultaneously 
presenting con- 
tent 



appropriate be- 
havior used dur- 
ing different 
phases of lesson, 
activity, event. 



inferred from 
behaviors of 
others and 
verbal and 
nonverbal be- 
haviors of 
teacher 



Related to 



event or- 
ganization 

appropriate 
participa- 
tion 

acquiring 
strategies 
for use in 
activities 

managing or 
guiding 
activities 



Context mediates 
meaning 




Norms for or ex- 
pectations for be- 
havior are sig- 
nalled during 
activity — sig- 
nals co-occur 
with content 
(Erickson, 1982; 
Cook-Gumperz , 
Gumperz & Simons, 
1981; Griffin, 
Cole, & Newman, 
1982; Merritt & 
Humphrey, 1981) 



managing the 
organization 
of events over 
time 

establish expec- 
tations for par- 
ticipation for 
activity being 
constructed 

develop conven- 
tionalized pat- 
terns or cues 



appropriate beha- inferred from appropriate 
vior is used dur- behaviors of participa- 
ing different others, feed- tion 
phases of lessons back from stability 
and over lessons teacher (verbal- teach- 
of similar type and nonverbal) p^^,, 

terns 

managing or 
guiding 
an activ- 
ity 



Levels of context 1) local context 
exist simultane- 
ously 

(Merritt & Humphrey 
1981; Erickson & 
Shultz, 1981; 
Bloome & Green, 
1982) 



signals what 
the immediate 
activity is — 

what is occur 
ring how 



appropriate par- 
ticipation 



inferred from 
behavior pat- 
terns 
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appropriate 
participa- 
tion 

(Erickson, 
Wallat y 
Green f 
1979;1982 



Table 10 (Continued) 
Representative Samples of Context Constrains on Language Use 
Focus: the Process of Identifications- 



General Findings 



Specific 
Characteristics 



Observed 
Purpose 



How awareness 
is signalled 



Way learned 
or obtained 



Related to 



rule-- 
governed 
(all 

studies) 
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2) event context 
signals the 
type of event 
(e.g., group 

lesson) 

3) setting context 
IS signalled by 
the physical 
context 

4) mutual biograph- 
ical context IS 
history of 
teacher & child 
over time 



appropriate par- 
ticipation 



observed organ- 
ization 

description by 
group member ^ 

signalled by 
patterns of beha 
vior used by 
teacher & child 
as they collabbr 
ate to meet goal 



1) inferred from 
behavior pat- 
terns 
'2) obtained from 
verbal infor- 
mation 
3) differentiated 
events , phys- 
ical areas 

overtime frames 

- for behavior 
are established 
from interac- 

- tion 
s 



organizing activ- 
ities 

conventions serve 
to support par- 
ticipation ' 

underlying operat^ 
ing principles 
(Erickson, 1982) 



recurring patterns inferred from 
of behavior clash between 

^ , ^ . expected beha- 
tyP^s of behaviors ^.^^ ^^^ual 
become more P^^^^^^behavior 
table (Cook-Gumperz , 
Gumperz, & Simons / 
1981) 



FRir 



appropriate 
participa- 
tion (contin- 
ued) 

Collins, 1980 
Eder, 1982; 
Bloome, 1981; 
Cole, Griffin, 
& NewKiian, 19 f^. 7 
Stoffan, 1981; 
McDermott 1978 

sui*face level 
difference! in 
in struction 
(Erickson et al. 
1979-1980) 

differentiation 

Shared context 
construction 

orderliness of 
activity 

stability of 
expectation 
(Erickson,1982; 
Merritt & 
Humphrey, 1981; 
Guzman, ,1980; 
Shultz&plorioi 

1979? 
Wallat &Green. 
1979;1982) 
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Table- 10 (Continued) 
^Representative Samples of Context Constraints on Language Use 
Focus: the Process of Identification 



.General Findings 



Specific 
Characteristics 



Observed 
Purpose 



How awareness 
is signalled 



Way learned 
of obtained 
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students wtransform Meet felt needs 
context to own use or goals of 
or own goals students , 

(Hrybyk & 
Farnham- 
Diggory, 19.81 

Share what is 
being read 
(Hymes, 1981; 
Bloome & Green, 
1981) 



observed patterns 
of behaviors 



1 



meet goals and 
complete task 



Teachers transform Teacher appro- observed teacher 
evolving task to priates student actions during 

^behavior to com- instruction^Tl^ 
plete task (Cole , response /to stu- 
Griffin & Newman, dent actons 
1981a; 1981b) — 
Use what student 
brings to task to 
help him/her com- 
plete the task. 



inferred from 
sequnces of 
behaviors 



Context constrains signals who talks / pattern^- of 



oral production 
(Gumperz et al, 
y 1981; Cole, Hall, 
Downing, 1980; 
Steinberg & 
Cazden, 1979; 
" Genishi, 1*979; 
Carey, Harste & 
Smith, 1981; 
Green & Wallat, . 



how, v;hen and to 
whom 
(Hymes, 1972) 



appropria'te 
talk and lan- 
guage use 



Related to 



inferred* fircjin 
actions and " 
verbal behaviors 
of participants 
within and across 
'different contexts 



task per- 
formance 

intentional 
teaching 
Cole^ ^ 
Griffin & 
Newman ,1979;' 

Newman, 
Griffin, 

trColer 
1981^ . 
Grif f in^ 
Cole, &»?8I 
Newman, 1982 > 

Coitimuni'ca*- * 
tive coin^ 
peteii'ce 
(Hyhses*, 
1972) 



Do 
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^ Representative Samples of Context Constraints on Language Use 

Focus: the Process of Identification 



General Finding 



Specific 
Characteristics 



Observed 
Purpose 



How awareness 
is signalled 



Way learned 
or obtained 



Related to 



Academic task 
structures pro- 
vide different 
information than 
does the partici- 
-patdon^-sAxucture 
(see below) ; 
these structures 
cp-occur 
(Erickson, 1982? 
Cole, , Griffin & 
Newman, 1979 T 
Cole et al, 1981a; 
1981b) 



1) sequence of 
behaviors 
'(verbal & 

non-verbal) 

2) steps in con- 
tent presenta- 

- -tion^ — - 



Social Participa- 
tion structure 
involves 

1) whole pattern 
of interactions 

2) configuration 
of roles 

3) distribution 
of rights and 
obligations 

(Erickson, 1982; 
Philips, 1972; 
1974) 



Provides students 
with academic 
content in organ- 
ized ways 

1) present logic 
of subject mat- 

~~~-tex^' 

2) information 

, content pre- 
^ sented in 
various steps 

3) "Meta-content" 

cues steps to 
and stratefgies 
for completing 
task 

4) Physical mater- 
ials through 
which tasks 

are accomplished 



Guides activity sequences of 

1) governs sequencing behaviors 
and articulation used and 
of interaction 

2) defines communi- 
cation roles 



inferred from 
sequnces of 
information 
presented^ 



inferred from 
expectations 
for and beha- 
viors used 
during inter- 
actions — how 
people hold 
each other 
accountable 
and construct 
the activity 



Academic Task structure^- . . „ . ^.h 

SorT^T participation structure = the "Linguistic Environment 
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content 
presenta- 
tion 

how tasks 
are con- 
sjtruc ted _V 
1 Cole, Hood/ 
& McDermott, 
-19JJ; Cole 
et aTr,197?-; 
Green & 
Barker, 1982 

task analy-^ 
sis 

(Newman & 
Gearhart, 
1980) 

Griffin et 

al, 1981; ^ 

1982) . 
Participant 

structure 

organiza- 
tion 
structure 
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and institutional borders (e.g., grade level; organizational levels; 
building levels, schooling levels^ Such work will extend ou^ know- 
-^edgi^ about tli^B^inter-reratio^nshTps between, developmental processes, 
environmental constraits and instructional processes. 

, Representative Findings on Patt ern, of Language Use. ' This section 
on findings moves to a more global level in the presentation of finding 
In Table 11, specific patterns indicative of teacher-student talk are 
presented. This table, indicates types of patterns that were 
--explored^ and^general f^ndin^^^^ to each pattern. What this 

table and the tables that follow provide is an emerging language for 
describing and talking about the strategies, (i.e., linguistic devices) 
teachers and students use as part of teaching-l^rning processes. 
Table 11, therefore, provides a "sampler" of the types of patterns 

thr^t f !^^ he and have been identified. 

Re presentative bindings on Rules f or_S£eaking. In previous sec- 
tions, classroom discourse has been characterized as rule-governed. 
Table 12 provides an overview of salient features associated with 
the development and signalling of rules for speaking and participation 
AS indicated on this table, the process of learning rules requires 
conversational inferencing since rules are signalled both tacitly and 
explicitly. When considered in light of the findings on the differen- 
tiated nature of classrooms, the inferencing process required which 
is cognXeiW-irr-na'tiir^-ts-o^i^-going^^^ 

established and activities begin to recur, demands for participation 
^8hift frequently"^h within and across lessons. Therefore, for a 
student to participate appropriately at any given point in a lesson, 
8/he must actively interpret the meaning being signalled in the 
official and unofficial channels of communication . 



/ 

Table 11 

Representative Findings on Patterns of Language Use 



Generaiv .Finding 



SpurceJl rom Core . Studies 



1. 



Differences in use 



Nominations: 
by coritext • 
a\ overall 

\ 1) nominations to respond 

\ . = 77% 

\ 2) nominations in opening 

\ ^bids ^ 23% 
nominations during reading = 90% (p. 17) 
few opening bids occurred that 
were to' initiate talk in class- 
rooms (teacher) (p. 34) 



DeStefano & Pepinsky, 1981 



b. 
c< 



2. Discourse w,as found to be dominated by 
teacher ini^tiated exchanges with a 
reTative^ly high density of speech acts 
in opening moves (p. 37) 

a. opening moves by teachers were 
dominated by "directive manage- 
ment" and "non-participant 
informants" ^ 

•b. dual purposes served 

1) enforce order & structure 

2) illustrates & makes clear 

lesson or exercise that 
follows 

3. Teacher talk centered oh states or 
actions with a relatively heavy accom- 
panyincT references to objects. There 
vas little teacher talk about processes 

(p. 37) 

I 

4. , Information giving in classrooms ^ was 
usually in response to a teacher's 
, question and rarely resulted in com- 
plete sentences. In play settings, 
information giving was usually volun- 
' ^ teered and mostly given in "complete 
sentences" {p. 59) . 

/ 5. Teachers evaluate student language 
' ability using an adult model or 

and "ideal" model. This evaluation 
process is often unconsciously done 
but has an influence on students who 
have developed a sense of narrative 
different from the "ideal" that teacher 
has or the adult model. 

6. Students of different language traditions 
use language for .-the same' purpose but use 
r^*^^ different forms and cohesive structures 



Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 

1981 



Morine-Dershimer & Tenehberg,. 

1981* 



Guzman, 1980 



DeStefano & Pepinsky, 1981 



Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg^ 

1981 



Cook-Gumperz & Worsley, 1981 
Cook-Gumperz & Green, 1981 
Michaels & Cook-Gumperz, 1980 



Hymes, 1981 

Michaels & Cook-Gumperz, 1980 
Collins & Michaels, 1981 
Michaels, 1981 



Salient Feature 



Table 12 

Representative^ Findings on Rules ^fbr Speaking 

^ • Source from Core Studies 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



Explicit signals are found in literal 
meaning 

Imolicit features signal _ 

a. nonverbal changes in distance 

b. changes in posture 

c. contextualization cues include 

1) syntax 

2) lexicon 

3) stylistic register 

4 ) prosody (pitch , stress , 
intonation, etc. ) 

5) gaze 

6) body movement 

7) postural position 

8) interpersonal distance 

9) tying between messages 
10) rhythm 

These cues point to meaning, pro- 
vide redundancy of information and/ 
or additional messages 



Erickson 1982 



Erickson 1982 



Gumperz & Cook-Gumperz , 1976 
Gumperz & Tanncn, 1980 
Erickson 1982 

Erickson & Shultz, 1977; 1981 



"T^cit: students and observers must 
actively interpret meanina from interac- 
tions 

Rights and obligations to speak for 
any individual related to the question 
'•^bout what?" 

Conversational accessibility is 
regulated 

Norms or expectations for participation 
• are constructed as part of the ongoing 
activity 



All researchers 
For example see: DeStefano & 
Pepinsky, 1981 

Merritt & Humphrey, 1981 



Merritt & Humphrey 1981 
Michaels & Cook-Gumperz , 1980 



Ericksoi^l982 



Erickson^S Shultz, 1977; 1981 
Hymes, 1981 

DeStefano & Pepinsky, 1981 
Borman , 1981 

Merritt & Humphrey, 1981 
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,.-r,..»n^.^.<ve Findings -t..»r T.P»rntea and I,.n9u_a.gg_Use^ 
in this section, the lens of the microscope shifts from . focus on 
the teacher-child interaction to peer interactions for instructional 
purposes. The evidence outlined in Table 13 indicates that peer 
teaching, situations are contexts for intellectual development. 
The findings presented in this table provide a picture of the 
resources students have available in both informal and formal peer 
learning/teaching situations. This work indicates that children in 
' primary grades are aware of both the academic and social task require- 
ments of teaching and learning and this awareuess becomes an 
active resource in guiding the s'eadent in the role of peer teacher. ■ 

,.r-.,.ntative Findings iiii Onn-tinn A-Ving and Perception of 
Questions . One of the major areas of past work on the study of • 
teaching has been the area of questioning. In Table 14, findings on 
both question. asking and perceptions of questions by teachers and 
students alike are highlighted. This work diverges from ™ost of 
the early work on questions by considering the iSnctions or purposes 
served by questions. Therefore, this work provides new information 
and identifies a viable new direction to the study of questioning 
and its role in instructional processes. For example, questions were 
perceived by both teachers an,". ' students as serving^ more than cne 
purpose. The finding that questioning is an area in which the rules 

use and/or response are not always clear to ^students provides 
further infor^lation about. the nature of the demands for information 
processing required of students. It also helps identify another 
attribute of the linguistic differentiation process in classrooms. 
Furthermore, this ^et of findings suggests that exploring the 
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1. 

2. 

3. 



4. 



5. 



Table 13 

Representative F-indfn^s on Peer J-earning 
and Language Use 



v 




General Finding 



X 



Peer culture constrains student 
■ participation in classroom inter- ^ 
actions by grade four 

Peer learning/teaching is a context 
for intellectual development 

In play groups, the most frequently 
occurring languge in order were: 

a. information - giving 

b. directing/influencing (p. 45) 

The most reported I'anguagS" in inter- 
views in order were: 

a. directing/influencing 

b. information-giving (p. 45) 



8. 



9. 



Gpt fried &. Schefer in 

Cook'-Gumpei-z , Gumperz & Simons, 

1981 

Cooper, Ayers & Marquis, 19 81 
Morine-Oershimer^ & 'Tenenbergj^ 19 81 

Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 1981 



Morine Dershimer & Tenenberg, 1981 



the students 
a systematic set of strategic 



In did actic situations, 
use3 



interaction patterns tha.t were 
associated with effectiven ess in peer 
Learning that was also developmental 
(kindergarten and second grade 

a. orient partner 

b. manage behavior 

c. instrmnental statements 

d. responses 

e. evaluation and feedback (p. 



cooper et al, 1981 



5 



2) 



Directives were more effective in 
cooperative peer learning tasks. No 
such effect vas found for the didactic 
task (p. 7) 

In cooperative tasks , effectiveness 
Was achieved when 

a', children pointed / 

b. children showed blocks to 
partners 

c. children used directives 
"d. children labelled blocks 

e. children made evaluative 
■comments (p. 11-13) 



Cooper et al, 1981 



Cooper et al, 1981 
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Low frequencies occurred in the 
use of praising or critical remarks 
to partners in peer learning sittiatloni 

(p» 8) 

Seven year oldi used pacing and 
managing embedded in teaching and 
learning sequences to meet their goals 

{p. 17) 



Cooper et al, 1981 



Cooper et al. 
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1981 



/ Table 13 (Continued) 

Representative Samples of Peer Learning 
and Language Use 



Source from Core Studies 
Cooper et al, 1981 



Cooper et al. 



iMerritt et al, 1981 



General' Finding 

10 The use of relevant comments and 
specificity were highly associated 
with the success of teaching ,episodes 

" ■ (p. 33) 

11 Even five year olds seemed able to 
repair the ambiguity of non-specific 
bids (p. 33) 

12 Repeats and reformulations are dis- 
course resources that children use 
extensively in their replayings (done 
when no response is given to initiations), 

(p, 142) 

13 At first - third grade levels, repeats Merritt et al, 1981 
' and reformulations occur more frequently 

when students are trying to engage other 
students than when trying to engage the 
teacher (p. 142) 

14. Students report watching other students 

in order to , 

a. find out the answer when- 
they don't know 'the answer 

b. check their answer when 
they are not sure 

c. in informal' situations 
(e.g., playground) to learn 
how to play games and what 
to do 



Morine-Dershimer et al, 1981 
Morine-Dershimer et al, 1981 
Borman, 1981 
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Table 14 



Representative Findings ofi Quest^ion Asking and Perception 

of C5uestions 



General fiadingi ^ 



Soiirce from Core Stutlies 



1. 



Pupils and teachers agreed that teachers Morine-Dershimer 
asked questions in order to teach or to 
tell (p. 42) 

Pupils reported that mothers asked ques- Morine-Dershimer 
tions because they wanted to know, and 
that they (students) answered questions 
in school and home settings because 
"someone asked" (p. 42) 



3. 



6. 



6. 



.fc Tenenberg,, 1981. 



& Tenenberg, 1981^ 



Questions and responses to questions 
occurred infrequently in play group 
settings, and when they^id occur 
appeared to serve an attention^getting 
function rather than an informing 
function (p. 42) 

Among both age groups (kindergarten and 
second grade), successful learners 
used questions and referred to materials 
on the problem involved in peer teaching 
situations (p. 31) 

Classroom questioning is one area (See 
attention for another) where rules are 
least clear) 

In teacher initiated exchanges, pupil 
responses were more salient to both 
pupils and teachers, even thoughteacher 
" questions occurred somewhat more fre- 
quently (^. 45) 

Pupil responses to questions were re- 
ported more often when . • 
a. questions occurred in conjunctive 
cycles (p<.0017); conjunctive 
cycles are two cycles which 
are tied together because the same 
question is asked of more than 
one student— horizontal questions 
question cycles that occurred in 
embedded cycles' (p< .00013) ; 
embedded cycles are those in which 
one student is asked a series of 
questions for clarification or 
evaluation within a general cycle 

(p. 41) 



Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 1983 



Cooper, Ayers, & Marquis, 1981 



/ 

Morine-Ddrshimer 



Morine-Dershimer 



& Tenenberg ,1981 
& Tenenberg, 198 



M6rine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 198 
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the nature and purpose of questions from 'a linguistic base will 
help clarify one of the most frequently used and salient linguistic 
devices available to teachers for instructional purposes. 

Representative Findings on the Perception of General Language 
Use for Teachers & Students. The findings on student and teacher 
perceptions of langauge use suggests that both students and teachers 
are aware of the differentiated nature of the classroom as a lin- 
guistic environment. As Indicated in Table 15, at times, teachers 
and students view events from similar perspectives and at other times, 
they view events from different perspectives. In addition, student 
perceptions of language functions and different types of language use 
were found to influence student participation. This work reflects 
an approach that explores the nature of processes f?:om the partici- 
pants perspective. Additional work needs to be undertaken to explore 
\ the ways- in which .teachers can use strategies for obtaining students' ^ 
perspectives as instructional resources. 

.pop^P^P.ntative Findings on the Nature of Attention. The 
findings presented in Table 16 are more con.plete than those overviewed 
previously. The reason for the density of findings in this area 
is that -this area, attention', was the focus of a sub-study of one 
of the projects; that is. it became a topic for specific study 
for one study. In addition, findings were generated by work on 
other processes. Central to the topic-centered study on attention 
was the question of what counts as attention. In systematically 
exploring this question, May found that attention, like o^t^^ 
aspects of face-to-face behavior in instructional activities varies 
across contexts, by student, by teacher, and by goal or intent of 
the activity. In addition. May's work also shows that teachers are 
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Table 15 

Representative Findings on the .Perception of General 
Language Use for Teachers & Students 



Seneral Finding 



Source from Core Studies 



1. Teachers tended to report a question 
in conjunction with a pupil response, 
or a series of responses, while pupils 
tended to report pupil responses in 
isolation from the question that it 
elicited when asked to report yhat 
they remembered hearing or what was 
said(p. 28) 

2. Pupils perceived clear differences 
for rules of discourse across the 
settings of home, play and class- 
room lesson 

3. It is clear tha,t pupil perceptions 
of language shifted as the social 
context changed from the formal 
setting of the lesson to the 
informal settings of families and 
play groups (p. 31) . 

4. Frequency of participation in* 
class discussions contributed 
significantly (p.< ,0001) to the 
explained variance in final reading 
achievement (p. 44) . 

5. Defining question (students) as 
informative contributed significantly 
to the explained variance in pupil 
participation in classroom discourse 
(p< .01), 

6. There were strong classroom dif- 
ferences in pupil perceptions of 
the functipns of teacher questions 
(p<^.001) and of teacher praise (p<.05) 
in lessons, and these differences ^ 
correspond to differences in teachers' 
use of questions and traises, as 
idejitified in analysis of classroom 
language (p. 43) • 

7. There was a significant relationship 
between pupil perceptions of the 
functions of questions in lessons 
and their "composite concurrent 
classroom status" {p<. .025) (p. 43) 

er|c 



Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 1981 



Mori^e-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 1981 



Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 1981 



Morine-DersJ:iimer & Tenenberg, 1981 



Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 1981 



Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 1981 



Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 1981 
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. Table 16 

Representative Findings on- the Nature of Attention 



General- Finding 




1. 



Attention requirements differ within 
an activity— e.g. , 

a: teaching 
- b. direction-giving 

c. independent work • 

d. tests 

e. free time^^_ 

Mav 1981 in Hymes 1981 
2. students' style of verbal interactxon May, 

can mask their attention to task . „ „ iggl 

. , hasis his/her inference about May. 1981 in Hymes 1981 . 
Irtenlion'ortl;r^asis of observed 

^ orientation of students' bodies- . 
' 1) eye gaze 

2) body movement 
body orientation 

b. movLent'while teacher IS talking 

c. interference with activities 
of others 

talking j il^ 

e inability to respond (p. 13) 

May, 1981 in Hymes 1981 

A Teachers feel that they have 
thrabUity to determine-hen 
students are paying attention, 
they do not claim to always be 

-correct (p. 13) ^Qa\ 

^ May, 1981 m Hymes 1981 

5- Teachers rank various evidence of Y' 
Inattention and place greater 
faith in this evidence than m 

^^1! ^abiUty to follow attention 
of students-this ab^l?;ty 
is based on more than beha 
vior of students 
b on moment-to-moment indica- 
tions of attention 

■ ^.r,^ May, 1981 in Hyraes, 1981 

6. Not all learning requi.es constant 

attention (p 14) ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ,,3, 

- rdfrftfndfng-tre ?=Vactivity 

. ,...ntidn required de- May, 1981 in Hymes, 1981 
8. The amount of attentidn req^^^^ ^^^^^ 

O 'J ^c^^ar^; therefore, the rule for 
ERIC ."JteTttS^glving is not constant 



.* . ■ . Table 1& (Continued) 

, ■ Representative Findings on the Nature of Attention 

' ^ ■ 

GeneraLPin-din-g.- ^ - ■ Source from Core Studies 



9. Teachers let attention go -and pull May, 1981 in Hyjnes, 1981 

- it in .which .leads to' different 
• tolerance according to 

.a.., activity ' . ^ ■ " 

"b'.* individual child ; - 

c , " participation structure ^. 

d. teacher 

(p 28) V, 

ao. Teachers ignore two types of- inattention May, 1981 in Hymes, 19ai . 
^ ' a. whatever can be ignored 

b. whether or n:ot the teachers . ' , 

want the^ instance of inat- 
' tentlon to be raised to the ^ 

- public level (p. 29) (f ' 

11.. Types of inattention behaviors likely ^May, 1981 in Hymes, 19C1 
\ to be raised to -the public level 

a. loud voice 

b. lasts a long. time, (duration) 

c. draws others In ^ - 

d. ' one ^student's voice can be 
V identified 

'^'5 e. student moves from one place 
to the next without positive 
sanctions . , * 

12. A difference exists' between perception May, 1981 in Hymes, 1981 
' "of inattention alid public notice;, there- 
■fdre consideration of what counts as 
attention or inattention depends on - . 

teacher*perciBption, .teacher goal for ^ 
lesson, group or individual (p. 29) 

' -stitutes t'ask or rulei. The teacher s 
■ role is to, direct the- focus of. attention 
. " on task and rules and to lay out format 
, expectations- i 

•■ ^' a. - if the format expectations are ^not 

: laid out,f students may, "borrow" for- 
mats "from another learning environ- 
. ; ■ ment .as a f ram6 for the current 
; ' ■ activity --and therefore perform in- 
appropciately '" 
b. proSlems can also" exist when stu- 
, « dents- read. pnly part ^of. the cues 

^ .(one .modality— e..g.. , verbal and 
. • ' . ■ . -not both Verbal and nonverbal) 
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14. Fourth graders gave .ore attention to Morine-pershi.er * Tenenberg, 1983 
comments of high achievers, frequent ^ x 
participants, and pupils high in. status 
with the teachers. Third graders showed 
no significant differences in ratios 

of attention based on any of these . 
variables (p. 53) 



Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, '1983 
Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 1981 

Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 19.8: 

Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 198.* 



15. Boys were not attended to more than 
^ girls (p. 52) 

16 High peer status pupils were not at- 
tended to >more than low peer status 
pupils (p. 52) 

17 Ratios of attention were highest for 
pupils ho participated frequently 
in class discussions 

18 Ratios of attention were higher for 
■ comments of pupils hwo were high- in 

entering readij:ig achievement, and lower 
• for pupils low in entering reading 
achievement (p. 51) 

19 There were no ethnic differences in 
attention to either teacher questions 
or pupil responses (p. 46) 

20. Pupils high in p^er status attended 
more to pupil response than pupils of 
middle or low peer status (p .05) 

■ 51 High achievers in reading attended- 
more to teacher questions than low 
achievers (p,<:ODl') (p. 46) 

22 Fourth graders attended less than second Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 

^ '.and third graders to teacher questions 
(p < .05) and attended more' than second 
and third graders to pupil answers 
(p < .02) (p. 46) 



Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 198! 
Morine-Dershimer &" Tenenberg, 198. 

( 

Morine-Dershimer' s Tenenberg, 198 

198 



23 Ratios of attention to pupil responses 
were significantly ^te6to the type 
■ SITquestion ber w y g egponded to (p .001) 
Pupils reported hearing responses to . 
lower convergent and higher divergent 
questions most frequently (p. 46) 

24. Pairing attention-focusing statements 
' with other moves during peer instruc- 
tion was highly a'ssociated* with positive 
outcomes. Second graders used attention- 
rr.^^ focusing to precede their questions, (p. 32) 
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Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 198 



Cooper, Ayerz, & Marquis, 1981 
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aware of instances^ attention and inattention, use a variety of 
indicators to determine attention" aVd--i^at.tent ion, and make moment- 
by-moment decisions about how to react to or sanction-instances of 
inattention* 

' ' other work represented in Table 16, indicates that students 
attended differentially to other students, to teacher talk, and to 
different types of language processes. Developmental differences 
were found with iregard to wHat aspects of linguistic performance of 
teachers and students became the focus of attention. In addition, 
relationships between student status and achievement arid attention 
to specific linguistic features of teaching-learning discourse were 
found. NO differences, however, were found with regard to teacher 
questions and student responses for ethnic groups. 

' j^^^ ^^^^^^^^r. F.- .dines on Teachers' Use of Praise. Table 17 
overviews the findings on both teacher use of praise and student 
perception of praise. Praise was shown to be a differentiated » 
. linguistic phenomena that served a variety of purposes. Praise was 
found t6 function's an attention focuser, as a confirming device, as 
a framing device, as well as a reward for appropriate performance, 
praise was signficantly related to student participation, to student 
status, and to student achievement. This was expecially true of 
higher status students or high achieving students (as determined by 
.entering reading achievement). On a whole, students perceived praise 
as deserved. 

..p^ ..Mva rlndincs en TP.rhe r's Use cf Sanctions. Taliie 18 

provides two distinctly different levels of analysis of sanctions and 
■ two different approaches. Items 1-3 reflect a linguistic analysis 
of the u.« of ..n-ctions in classrooms. This work demonstrates that 
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Table 1.7 

Representative Findings on Teachers' Use of Praise 



Seneral Findings 

I. The teach used positive evaluations 
2:1 over negative ones. (p. ^3 J 



2^ 
3.. 

4. 



6. 



7. 



3. 



Students' replies were evaluated or 
-accepted, but not ignored (p. 2b) 

Pupil responses-which drew teacher 
praise were reported as 'hea-rf mpre 
frequently than responses which did not 

Teachers' strong praise was heard more 
frequently by students even though its 
frequency of occurrence was less than 
other forms of talk (p. 4.5) 

Teachers use th,e tiluaf ^° 

sanction students during individual 
worktime as they do in whole group 
lessons (p. 197) 

Pupils & Teachers agreed that teacher 
praise' was given because was 
deserved, (e.g., "for good ideas ) 
I (p. 42). 

Definii/g praise as deserved (students) 
was significantly related to higher 
participation in class discussion 
(p K ^025) (p. 44) 

verbal praise occurred very rarely 
In Videotapes of both family conversa- 
tions and play groups (p. 42) 
There were significant relationships 

between pupU P«^r^«P^^°2 °|lassioom 
and each of the concurrent classroom 

status measures separately: 

a entering reading achievement 
(p< .01) 



b. 



c. 



peer status (p-<»05) 

status with teacher (p<.005; 



Source from Core -Studies 
DeStefano & Pepinsky, 1981 

DeStefano & Pepinsky, 1981 

« 

Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 1981 

* 

Morine-Der^himer & Tenenberg, 1981 



Merritt & Humphrey, 1981 



Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 1981 



Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 1981 



I^orine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 1981 
Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 1981 



Stud..nts of the higher 
group viewed questions as instructional 
and praise as deserved P. 43) 

student of lower classroom status 
tended not to provide any definition of 
the fttn^tlons of these language events 
O see item 10) fip. 43) 



10. 



11. 



Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg, 1981 
Morine-Dershimer Tenenberg, 1981 
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the roost frequently occurring type of sanction is not the behavioral 
• sanction for inappropriate behavior or behavior problems, but a 
linguistic sanction that tacitly indicates to students when and . 
where it is appropriate to talk'. The dramatic contrast between 
placement sanction (250 out of 297 sanctions) and all pther 
sanction provides clarification of how rules for ^peaking, for 
participating and for appropriate language use are signalled. 
In addition, this work provides another area/bf clarification 
of information processing demands on stud,ents. 

The work using the linguistic approach generates new terms for 
often unnoticed processes and helps explain how teachers manage the 
flow of interaction while simultaneously presenting and managing the 
content of lessons. The concept of sanctions 'provided by the lin- 
guistic approach also extends ■ our knowledge of communicative com- 
petence required in and across the differentiated activities; this con 
struct and the- attributes identified in Table 18 provide a point of 
departure for further exploration of how teachers orchestrate and 
manage instructional conversations, construct rules for appropriate 
performance and teach children -about the strategies for appropriate 
behavior in the differentiated learning environments that make up 
daily life in classrooms. 
Summary f 

In the sections above, an overview of the nature of teaching- 
learning processes and the relationship of select pr^esses to student 
participation and academic performance was presented. The ^information 
presented above produced an evolving picture of 'the classroom as a 
linguistic environment and teaching-learning processes as linguistic 
'processes. The descriptions and constructs generated from 1:he micro- 



Table 18 

Representative Findings on Teacher's Use of Sanctions 



General Finding ^ " Source..Jrom^ore Studies 



1. Teachers* sanctions in whole group Merritt & Humphrey, 1981 
lessons fall into six types 

a. placement sanctions ; placement 

of utterances by students 
occurs in wrong place 
in lessons (e.g., within 
another student's turn) 

b. delivery santions : manner (volume or 

tempo) of utterance is 
inappropriate 

c. responsive sanctions: plancement is 

incorrect but teacher's 
response indicates aware- 
ness of content of 
student's utterance 

d. double-takes ; Teacher first sanc- 
Z tlons utterance because 

placement is incorrect, 
then revises action and 
responds due to emergency 
signalled in utterance . 
®* curt responses ; Teacher responds to ^ 
content of student's utter- 
ance, but curtness indicates 
s/he is unhappy with its 
placement 

f . behavioral sanctions ; Teacher is 

unhappy with the student's 
behavior and not with any 
particular utterance 

(p. 193) 

2. Placement sanctions were overwhelmingly Merritt & Humphrey, 1981 
more frequent than any other kind; 

250 placement 
17 behavioral 
11 responsive 
8 curt 

6 double-takes 
5 delivery 

(p. 196) 

3. During individual worktim? four 
categories of sanctions can be dis- 
tinguished: 

a. Squelch Sanctions ; SHHHl 

b. Attention Deferrals ; Just a minute, 

let her finish her ' 
sentence. 

c. General Behavior Sanctions ; You 

are behind; you have not 
paid attention. Sit down. 

d. Rechannelllngs ; If you would get your 
math checked with Connie, you'd 
get out faster 

7-i 




Table 18 (Continued) 
Representative Findings on Teacher's Use of Sanctions 



Genera"l "E'injiing- 



Source from Core Studies 
Hrybyk & Farnham-Diggory , 1981 



4. Four main ways of sanctioning students 
were found in second grade: 

a. Behavior modification point sys- 
- tem with prizes for daily t 

monthly good behavior 
(as a rule, the students kept 
close watch on who were 
"pumpkin persons") 

b. Loss of center privileges 

c. Banishment to a desk at the back 
of the room 

d. Penalty points in classroom games 

e Biased turn-giving along dimensions 
of perceived intelligence and coop- 
eration, ability to listen and 
follow directions (p. 40) 

5. When school personnel noted a peer grow, Hrybyk s Farnhan^-Diggory , 1981 
they set out to control it (e.g., a - - 
clique) 
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.„.lytic studies provide . language that can be used to explore 
how teacher's fine tune instruction within and across the differ- 
entiated environments of classrooms and other educational settings. 

This work demonstrated that tasks and activities within and ^ 
.cross educational settings do not structure learning, rather, teachers 

4.^^^^ and on each others messages and 

and studfnts acting, on these tasks ana on ea^n 

■behaviors 'construct or create these tasks. Curriculum, then, within 
this perspective is. an evolving process that occurs within general 
frameworks that may or may not be static (e.g., leison plans are 
guides;, lessons evolve or are created through interactions), m 
addition, classrooms were defined as environments in which teachers 
and students deV^lo? shared meanings for activities and that teaching- 
learning processes are often de\elopmental in nature. 

work in this emerging field\ has identified demands on both teachers 
and students for participation a^ learning. As shown above, teachers 
n,ust attend to activities in more\than one vector of activity; that is, 
they must manage both the. primary ^ctivity for the group with which 
they are working and the flow of oiher activities for students not 
directly involved with her/him at the moment. Within an activity, 

-teachers were found to attend. to both the academic and social partici- 
pation structure; that is, as the teacher delivered academic content, 
s/he also provided information about how to participate, what behavior 
was appropriate, and when to talk. Teachers also were found to ^ 
'differentiate conditions for learning within and across classroom ^ 
activities and to- use linguistic cues to evaluate student performance 

' in both academic and participation areas. 

Student knowledge required for appropriate participation was \ 
al.o identified.- Microanalysis of studerit participation requirements 



showed that students must know academic information and how and when 
to display this information. Being accurate or right was not enough, 
students needed to present information in appropriate form at the 
appropriate time. In other words, students had to know both the 
form and the content required. 

In addition, peers were shown to be effjetive, teachers, and 
peer learning/teaching situations were shown to be a source of 
intellectual development. Peer interactions occurred in formal 
and informal situations within and across classrooms, this work 
also showed that teachers cannot use all informal peer learning 
activities as "formal" learning activities , since these dp not meet 
student expectations for "school" activities. Furthermore, work 
in this area founlthat discontinuities between home and school 
existed, but that some of these discontinuities were not a problem 
for teacher or student while others were. If the discontinuity 
intrude* on th. "formal"' world of the classroom then it became problem- 
atic for teachers. If the teacher was unaware of linguistic differences 
between home and school use of processes such as narrative structure 
tJ„n discontinuity becameaproblem for students, since it often lead 
to negative evaluation of student ability. This work suggests that 
teachers will be better able to fine-tune their instructional practices 
■ if they have information about the unofficial world of learning for 
children, the official world of learning and the »esh between these 
worlds and the world of the school curriiulum. , 

.nnrces of Future Work. The findings presented in these sections 
are representative of the types or classes of findings explored to 
, date. However, the multi-faceted nature of the collection procedures 
end the studies themselves and the systematic indexing of this mfor- 



nation .eans-that sec'claa;^ analyses ,.oun.aa in the pri.a.y analysis 
U Viable. The «or. by Herritt . Humphrey (1981, both demonstrate, 
.h. .ea=ibility ana the value of such analysis. In Table 19. poten- 
Ual areas for further analysis ana synthesis within the core stua.es 
•ani one other related NIE gr^t (Cherry WlKinson, are aescribed. 
..ese areas do not necessarily represent those that form the primary 

these are areas in which systematic 
foci of the core studies; rather, these 

data exists and for which additiort^l information can be obtaxnea 
about the nature of teachin^-learnL processes as linguistic processes 
■ and the relationship of these processes to bo,nitive and social 
.nowled^e required for successful partition in schooling and 

learning activities. \ 

I„ addition to directions for research\these projects ,lso 
p.ovide a rich resource for the development of protocols for training 
Lsearchers and for helpin, teachers learn about the strategies and 
constructs involved- in conceptualising teachin.-learnin, process 
as a linguistic process. . set of protocol tapes have recently been 
developed to helP teach.rs and trainers learn about, the 
classrooms as a linguistic environment and teachin.-learn in oces 

Table 20 provides. an overview of these 
as linguistic processes. Table 20 p ^3 indicated 

tapes and the accompanying boo.s (Cahir . Kovacs. 1981). 

in this table, the protocol materials include a training manual, a 

student participant, boo. and videotapes with illustrative class, 

.com events. Other such materials can be^developed from thes 

p.c,ects to.iUustrate the different constructs - ^ ^^^ 

Larn to loo. at and explore classrooms from a linguistic persect 

,he second typ. of protocol that mi.ht be developed is o • 
..at provides researchers with a picture of the data ban., with 
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Table 19 



Potential Areas for Further Analysis and Synthesis 
Within Studies on Teaching as a Linguistic Process 



Area 



Source 



Language Arts: READING 



Language Arts: WRITING 



Language Arts: SPEAKING 



\ 



MATH Instruction 



SOCIAL STUDIES/SCIENCE Instruction 



Effective ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURES 



Cazden & Erickson 
NIE G-78-00,99 

Gumperz, Cook-Gumperz & Simons 
NIE G-78-0682 

DeStefano & Pep^insky 
NIE G-79-0032 

Cherry Wilkinson 

University of Wisconsin, 
Research 'and Developififertt 
Center ori Individualized 
Schooling, NIE Grant 



Hymes 



NIE G-78-0094 



& Simons 



£> Simons 



'Gumperz, Cook-Gumperz, 
NIE G-78-0082 

Cazden & Eri^ckson 

NIE G-"^8-0099 
Cole, Griffin Newman 

NIE. G-^8-0159 

Gumperz , Cook-Gumperz , 
NIE gW78-0082 

Hymes ] 

NIE .Gf78-0094 

Morine-Derkhimer & Tenenberg 
NIE G-78-0161 

Cole, Griffin, & Newman 

NIE G-78-0159 
Cazden & Erickson 

NIE G-78-0099 

Cole, Griffin & Newman ' 
i. NIE G-78-0159 

Gumperz, Cook-Gumperz & Simons 
NIE ,G-78-0082 

Cazden & Erickson 
NIE G-78-0099 

Cooper, Ayers-lopez, & Marquis 
NIE G-78-0098 

Cole, Griffin & Newman 
NIE G-78-0159 



Table 19 (Continued) 
potential Areas for Further Analysis and Synthesis ^ 
Within Studies on Teaching as a Linguistic Process 



Area 



Effective ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURES 

(Continued) 



MANAGEMENT 



TECHNOLOGY 
Peer Networks 



Source 



Gumperz, Cook-Gumperz , & Simons 
NIE G-78-0082 

Hrybyk & Farnham-Diggory 
NIE G-79-0124 

Hymes 

NIE G-78-0038 

Merritt & Humphrey 
NIE G-78-0081 

Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg 
NIE G-78-0161 

All studies have some material 
that is relevant 

Cazden & Erickson 
NIE G-78-0099 



Hymes 

NIE G-78-0038 

Merritt & Humphrey 
NIE G-78-0081 

Cole, Griffin & Newman 
NIE G-78-0159 



Borman 

NIE G-79-0123 

Gumperz, Cook-Gumperz, & Simons 
NIE G-78-0082 

Hrybyk & Farnham-Diggory 
NIE G-79-0124 



Hymes 



NIE G-78-0038 



Home-School-Community Interaction 
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Cazden & Erickson 

NIE G-78-0099 ■ 
Cole, Griffin fc Newman 

NIE G-78-0159 ' 
Gumperz, Cook-Gumperz & Simons 

NIE G-78-0082 

Hrybyk fc Farnham-Diggory 
NIE G-79-0124 • - 

Hymes 

NIE G-78-0038 
Morine-Dershimer i Tenenberg 



NIE^G-78-0081 



Table 19. (Continued) 

« arpas for Further Analysis and Synthesis 

WtMn Ituaies on°Jeaching as. a Linguistic Profess 



Area 



EVALUATING STUDENT PERFORMANCE 



Source 



Cazden & Eri'ckson 
NIE G-78-0099 



cole, Gritfin & Newman 
NIE G-78-O082>s^ 

Coopel, Ayers-lopez & Marquis 
NIE- G-78-0098 

DeStefanb & Pepinsky 
NIE G-79^0032 

Gumperz, Cook-Gumperz & Simons 
NIE G-78-0082 

Hymes ' 

NIE G-7^-0094 

Merritt & Humphrey 
NIE G-78-0081 

Morine-Dershimer & Tenenberg 
NIE G-78-0161 
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Table- 20 

sample Resources and References on the Nature of 
Teaching-Learning Processes as Linguistic Processes 



Author (s) 



General Description 



Protoc ol Series ; 
Explorin g Functiona l 
Language 

Center for Applied 
Linguistics, Washington 
D.C"., 1981 



Series Coordinator: 
Stephen R. Cahir 

Authors: S. R. Cahir 
C. Kovacs 



Set of i:ix books and two 
videotapes on cl^J^sroom 
language- Tapes made 
usingr research data base 
on a two year study on 
classroom language in 
nursery-grade three. 
Topics included are: 

1. Teacher Talk Works 

2. A Way with Words 
(focus on Language Arts) 

3. What's What with 
• Questions 

4. It's Your Turn 
(turntaking) 

5. When is Reading? 

6. Transitions: Activity 
Between Activities 

Materials include a partici- 
pants book and an instrucx:r rs 
book and a 3/4 in videotape 
with six lessons to matcn 
the books. 



Handbook : 

Audio-Visual Documen- 
l-^i-'in n of Everyday Life 
T^^g^ h^s: A Hanhbogk 
^f~Methods and Resourc es 
Institute for Research 
on Teaching, Michigan 
State University, 19Q2 



Frederick Erickson 



Edited Volumes : . ^..^^r^^xr 

iB£31p:°0-2ua3e ^azden, courtney, 

■\n tWe classroom John, Vera & 

^ii^Ki^TE^uiiTPress, Hymes, Del 
New York, 1972. 



The handbook focuses on 
methods and resources for 
engaging in video and audio- 
tape studies of everyday 
life in classrooms. The 
handbook also contains an 
extensive annotated biblio- 
graphy of work that has been 
Undertaken in this area and ^ 
resources and references 
in the area of naturalistic 
research.*- ^ 
< 

This volume contains reports 
of early studies on ^ 
1. Nonverbal communication 
2 Varieties of Language 
and Verbal Repertoire 
3. Varieties of Coinmunica- 
tive Strategies A 
The work explores communica- 
tion in Classrooms between 
and among members df differ- 
ent communication backgrounds. 



Table 20 (Continued) 

'Sample Resources and References on the Nature of 
Teaching-Learning Processes as Linguistic Processes 



Source , 



Communicating in 
Cla&sroomS / Academic 
Press, New York, 1982 



r \ 



Author (s') 
(Ed.)^ ' 

Cherry Wilkinson, L. 
Authors include:' 

Cooper f C. 

Genishi, C. 

Erickson., F. 

Gumperz, C. & 

Cook-Gur. perz , ill. 

-laickson,- P. 
Green, J. & i 

Harker, J. 
Florio, S. 
Ervin-Tripp, S. 
DeStefano, J. & 

Pepirsky , H. 
Mehan, H. 
. Merritt, M. & 

Humphrey, 
Cherry Wilkinson, 
Eder, D. 
Fillmore, 1 



General Descriptioh 



L. 



This volume presents findings 
on the nature of teaching 
as a linguistic process, 
peer teaching, .literacy 
processes in classrooms > 
and linguistic processes 
involved in teaching-le.arn- 
proces-ses • 



Langu a ge and Ethnography 
Series -. 

Language in Education: 
"Ethnolxnguistic Essays 
Washington, Center 
for Applied Linguistics, 
1981- 



Hymes, D, 



T^his collection, of essays 
by Del Hymes focuses on 
topics such as.- finctions 
of speech, speech and 
language, qualitative/ 
quantitative 'research 
methodologies in education: 
a linguistic perspective, 
what is ethnography, 
ethnographic monitoring, 
and educational ethnology 
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Table 20 (Continued)' 
sample Resources a-„a Heferences on the^N,^ 
Teaching.-Learning Processes as ^ 



Source 



Author (s) 



gommuhica tina with - 
vnnna C hildren , 
Theory Into Practice 
Vol. 18, No. 4, 
The Ohj.o State 
University 



(Ed.) J. Green 

Authors Include: 

Cook-Gumpefz, J~ 

Steinberg, Z: & 

Cazden, C. . ^ 

Genishi, C. 
Cherry-Wilkinson, L. 

& Dollagan, C. 

Arnold, M. 

tCnott, G. ' 

Mehan, H. 

< Wallat, C. & 

Green, J.L* 
Bloome, D. & 

Ripich, D. 
Florio S. & 

Shultz, J . 
Merritt, M. & 

Humphrey, F. 
Buckley, M. 
Borman , K .■ 



it hnogra 

Pub^lishi 
Norwood, 
198i ' 



phy and 

■jrn - Educational 
, Ablex . 
;ng Corporation, 
New Jersey, 



(Ed.) J.L. Green & ,j 

■C. Wallat 
Authors include: 

Gumperz, John J. 

Cook-Gumperz , J. 

Sevigny, M. 

Lutz, F. 

Wcllat, C, Green, 
J. , Conlin , S . , 
i Haramis, M. • ^ * 

Corsaro, W*. ^'^ 
' Erickson, F. & 
Shultz,' J. 

Green J . & 
Wallat, C. 

Hall/ W. 6< Guthrie, 

Cherry-Wilkinson,- L 
Ge.rnica, 0. 
Hutson, B. 
Frederiksen, C. ,^ 
Bernier ;^»N. 



General Descrip 



This volume is designed for 
practioners ancl trainers. 
Research on communicative 
processes and on teaching 
as a linguistic 
Ire pres'ented. Each article 
moves from theory to 
practice . 



This volume is primarily ^ 
a research volume that 
explores the theoretical 
issues involved in doing 
ethnographic and ^^"^1°' 
ethnographic ^'^^^^^^^ C 
-research and qualitative 
quantitative studies of 
?n-going life in .classrooms. . 
•includ'ed are articles co- 
authored by 'teachers and^ 
■researchers. In addition, 

roundtable discussion 
Lonq a group" of researchers, 
SaSher LaiLrs ,■ curriculum 
developers and educational 
leaders identifies issues 
in engaging in naturalistic 
research and theoreti-cal 
issues involved- in such 
research,- 



\ 
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11 ^^4- ^his datei, with 
infor^tion .bout the procedures used to collect th.s , 
aniot«« *«^.4.ion available, and 

„ index to the corpus and background .nfonnat.on 

, f ho« to proceed with such research and how to do 
with examples of hov to proc ^^.^ 

„a-lysis using the procedures developed .n thrs emerg 

• Lth a training tape and a research ^a^pler. Such a 
tape then is both a traininy 

1^ f;,cilitate secondary analysis studies. - 
-t-aoe could r aciiit-at-«= -i 

Xn .ctu.Uty, the uses of these materials ,nd data banKs has , 

.he studies of teaching as a lingu.st.c proces T 

.,e infor..ation presented ih Table .0 is provided as a star g . 

• „ nresent^d en- this table include work from 
point. Th,a materxals present.- aiscussions 
,h. core studies, this work also provxdes theoret , 

processes involved in this em.rg.ng fxeld. e « , 
.ogies that are developing, and ^ 

in classrooms. Thxs work, ...linguistic processes, 

the exploration of teaching-learning Processes 

Dissemination . Dissemination efforts for these studies have 
bean on-going; however, the .complexity of the studies means that 
these e'f forts, are continuing .and additional dissemination efforts 
will be undertaken .in the year to come, In addition, 'several of 
■ the St. lies are. still completing final analysis and therefore, 
the results from these studies a« more limited. In Table 2t 
the. initial dissemination efforts of these' projects ar. represented. 
-A. indicated in this table, work on teaching as a linguistic 
' -ptoc... -i. informing both education «.d the home disciplines 8u 



Table Zl 

Olsseniinttlon InfonMtlon: Sphere of Inflyencc 



SUtfs 

PrtSMtJitlotis/ 



Fort^n Countries 
PresentAtlOflS/ 
Paper f11sseftiln»tloo 



Alaska 
Arltona 
Ariiansas 
Califtmta 

Connecticut 

Otlawart 

norUa 

Hawaii 
niinois 
Indiana 
IM 
Kansas 
Haryland 
HassachuseCtt 
Hichifan 
Hinnesota 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
New Mtxico 
'New Yorlc 
Ohio 
Ortfon 
Pennsylvania 
Khode Island 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Virginia 
Vashin9ton 
^ Washington. O.C, 

Wisconsin 
Nerto Kic« 



Australia 

Canada 

England 

6cnMny» West 

Guinea* West Africa 

Italy 

Ireland 

Japan 

Kenya 

Mexico 

Me ther lands 

Russia 

Scotland 

Switzerland 

Thailand 



frofession 

Organizations/ 

Conferences 



Academic 

Disciplines 

Represented 



States of 
Presentations/ 
Paper dissemination 



Foreign Countries of 
Presentations/ 
Paper dissemination 



American Anthropology 
Association 

/^■erican Educational 
Research AssociatiiMi 

/ifiiertcan Psychology 
Association 

Association for 
educational Con* 
Monication ft 
Technology^^ 

'terkeley Linguistic 
Society 

Center for Applied 
o Linguistic 

Chicago Linguistic 
Society 

Child Development 
Associates 
Consortium 

Conference on 
Progress Addressed ^ 
to Preparotfon of 
Professionals 

Delaware Valley Writing Cnglich as a 
Conference Seco.nd Language 



An thropology 

Applied Psychology 

Child Development 

Child Language 

Communications 

Early Childhood 

Education: 
Accreditation 

Education; 
Bilingual 

Education: 
English 

Education: 
Reading 

Education: 
Research 

Education: 
Teacher Education/ 
Preparation 

Education; 
Writing 



Ethnography of 
Communication 



Eastern Educational 
Research Association 

East Lansing Schools Ptiycholingoistics 
Ethnography ft Education Ps>xhology 
^ Unlvtrtity of P«nn. $^u;inguistics 
International Conference 
Applied Psychology Technolo-jy ft 
^. , A J' Education 
International Reading 
'Association 

Intcrnotional Reading^ 
Association, Regional 
Conference: Syracuse 

" Interantioanal Reading 
Association, Impact 
Conference: Hew Yo'^'u City 

Interanation 1 Reading 
Association. World Congress 
Dublin, Ireland 



Professional 

Organizations/ 

Conferences 



Academic 

OUciplines 

Re^rOMAte^ 



International Society 
or the Study of 
lehavipral Develof- 
ment 

Institute! for Research 
on Teaching 

Invisible College 

Invisible College, 
Northeast 

Middle States Associa* 
tion Conference on 
Literacy 

Rational Association ^ 
of Mexican American 
Child 

National Council •f 
Teachers of English 

N'ational Conference on 
Reading 

National Institute of 
Education: Conference 
on Reading 4 

Northeastern EducaMonal 
Research Association 

PennsyVania Council of 

Teachers of English 
Pennsylvania' Educational 

Research Association 

Rutgers Child Language 
Association 

iMiety fer Oevflff 
ment 

Society for Research. on 

Chi^d Dcyeldprnent 
Soutwcst Regional Laboratory 

Special Intert:^ Croup: 

lilihgual Education Research 

Stanford Child Language Associatii^ 
Syracuse Alumnaversity 
Teaching tnglish as a 
Second Language 

University V Delaware 
SymposlM on Ethnography 
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of the researchers. To date, people in thirty-nine^ organizations, 
nineteen areas of research, ■/i:hirty- three st'ates, one territory, and 
.fifteen foreign countries have received information about these^ . . 
projects and the nature of teaching- learning processes an linguistic 
•processes. These people represent a growing constituency for 

. • Figure 2 presents a picture of this 

work in this emerging area.^ rxguic f 

growing influence on the national level. 



\ 




Figure 3, 

Sphere of Influence Map' 
National Dissemination Effort: Core Projects 
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|g5«lHigh density dissemination- 
fli Moderate density dissemination 
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Appendix A 



Descriptions of How Knayledge of Official and Unofficial 
Discourse Variables Became Resources for One Supervisor of 
Student Teachers and for One Kindergarten Teacher 

Supervison: Debbie Smith 

Univer:sity of Delaware 
Department of Educational Development 
' i 

Teacher: Susan Marx Ccnlin 

University Elementary School 
Kent State University 



7f 

Al . 

he narrative account that follows was prepared at the request 
of the author of this paper. Debbie Smith worked as a graduate 
assistant on part of the synthesis and state of the art paper pre- 
sented in the main body of this work. While the comments were 
'Wested, the use of constructs from work on the nature of teaching- 
learning processes was spontaneous ^and not part of a planned study or 
curriculum experiement; therefore,Uhis narrative provides a descrip- 
tion of what one teacher extracted from reading the information con- 
tained in the studies on teaching-learning processes as linguistic 
processes reported in this paper. 

X think one U the ^in reasons I -^f/^J? -^Ill/^^f ^^L^^^ 
had worked on over the summer was that J^^^^J ^ ^ad done - strategies 
teacher, as being so powerful. I ""f^lj^f.f 'j^'^hLk ind saw them for 
and language I had used. J^f °^fjies. SJtL^Uke flagging, slotting 

the first time as purposeful, "fP^^i^^.^^^JoR^ition; my guess is, that many 
in, redundant channels evoked a shock °%""8"?;"°;;.Xrs , but never examine 
"good" teachers ^-olv. , .rj^^J^^^^^^ ^,hods students. 

fZrZ:^'^^ Z ?:rching".f Lrnl^U the form 1 .cuired was 

-"^^ 'Lt^^h^^Tbrgrorse^in^^^ rii^^^s Te^'frerrm^'hrai 

reading their comments in their logs, ^Trl them with students. ' 

I was excited about them, and i^^^f^f/^^^^^^i.^.ontent; as the sen^ster 
I have to admit that, at first. J/^"^^^'^J^„"/?he fom of what I did. also, 
progressed. I began to ^J^^Jj^J^y '^f J^ues ajp^ I'd like to describe 

There are. so many areas in «hich these ^""^^ let me know, 

briefly each one. and then if any ^J^f ^^3°?;;^ of establishing ground 

The first issue which became o>vious ^""^ context-makers, 
rules; students seemed to have - """^ J^j.^f.^^Ter. s^ed that whatever 
and of the importance of .context in the '^J^^^^"* 'iiJ„n 'would somehow 
under.t«^dings t!Jfeir cooperating teacher ^•^^1^-^'^^,'^^,^^^^^^^^ protective shield. 

attach themselves to "^J^^f ''^"'^^Pj^ las not^o! anS puzzled by the childt Vs 
They .were surprised to find J^.t this was not .0. ^ J ^^^^^ Sixteen out 

\ effort, to test out. by rial J^^^JJ^^^J^^.^ions in the fir.t »onth had to 
of nineteen off my comments on detailed ooserv 

do with ground rules 1 
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■ .Looking back now, I see more clearly that oos- students considered teaching 
to be doing content ; they were unaware of themselves as^ responsible «lso for 
arranging ?h77^of the lesson. Even students who were amazingly P""P^^ve 
at neticing the effects of their cooperating teacher's ; clear rules ( or lack of 
clarity) on the children's comfort and ability, to functio^i in the classroom, 
„tmed unable to connect this knowledge to their own te/ching. It was almost as if 
their definition of teaching prevented them from focusing on anything outside 
of content — much like nearsightedness prevents a person from seeing beyond 
a limited range. Over the course of several conferences with each student, 
we slowly began to talk more and more about ground rules, routines, their 
usefulness tb teacher and children, and the delicate art of negotiating them 
and maintaining them. I think the students' own frustration in getting the 
content across opeLd them up tocconslderlng what might be preventing successful 
lessons, i^d somVof .the students learned this lesson well. You " 
tellinR you about the student whose cooperating teacher was absent on her 'last 
Say! and'how the substitute asked her to start the day ,hat 
the routines and th^e student's joy in her competence and knowledge to do that, 
and in the children's cooperation and acceptance of , her in that role. 

Vm finding it almost Impossible to think about/ relate this « 1^""^ 
way it truly was more of a simultaneous weaving of ; many threads over time, than 
It ^as an order", one-issue-at-a-time progression.; At the same time that most 
students were beginning to struggle with ground rules, we * ^« 

phy.';lcal settings as B«ssage-gi*ers and context-makers. I "jj""'fhe 
were often unaware of movements and settings which/vorked against them fror -he 
•tart — simple things like, are the children facing the action in the ro.m 
or i. their field of vision limited to this group jand ^^Is teacher? Are the 
children spread too far away from you and each otl)er? Can they all see and hear. 
Sometimes, a student intuitively would move the group closer or rearrange the 
seating/setting, yet be unaware of her reasons and the effects on children, when 
I pointed this out in conference. „»^^^T,o 

. This led directly into the whole Issue ofi teacher as Physical setting. 
A student sitting on the floor with her head in Ijer hands in J" •^""^J"^^'^^^ 
position, gives a much different message to children - about the importance ot 
'the Jess6n and her own interest in It — than does a student sitting on a chair 
hut leanine forward into the group, with childreb .around her on the carpet. 
Jj wis M?isfy™g to me to see students begin t J think about these issues; one 
s ud:nt"Is .bu'to decide in the middle of the 1"-" ,^^",2^,,^"'^^, EeTnoticed 
the group closer to her, and explained her reasons to 
thAt^er discussion of a story had changed into teacher-child dyads, . 
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vlth the rest of the group tuning out, and shifted her body position «nd gaze 

to include the whole group. 

' -Throughout the semester, with different students, we discussed -the use 
of gesture, facial expression, body position, timing of movement and even quality 
of movement (eg., fast and impatient walking or smooth 'and easy walking). Often, 
students appelfed unaware of the effects all of these channels were having on 
their goal of teaching content. Once they realized their power, however, they were, 
often able to consciously plan for and use many channels to 8^PP"t their teaching, 
instead of hindering it.' Students got rid of -the irritating "SSSHHH used 
gestures; they leaned forward into the group; they began to use facial 
to create and maintain excitement and interest, One methods student, in a kinder- 
gaiten class, in her last lesson, used body, position, gesture, expression 
Joice and language so effectively that she far outshone her cooperating teacher. 

Now we come to the actual use o£ language in students' teaching. There 
are so mani issues that students and I discussed, that I think I 11 sort of 
briefly describe each and give ah example, because otherwise I 11 be anothe. 
wtek finishing this! ofie of the first uses of language we looked «t was that of 
framing — establishing verbaUy at the beginning of the lesson, what was 
going to -happen, who would do what, and what the student hoped to accomplish. 
Some students did hhis spontaneously, early on in the clinical work. 

"We're g«-ing to make our own story.... 

Each of you can tell roe.... 

When we're finished...." 
and needed only to have its label and usefulness pointed out. Others had not 
integrated this idea into their practice, even by their last lesson: 

* o "We're going to talk about punctuation. 

Most students gradually became more adept as tine passed, and as we discussed 
the same issues in each lesson they taught. ^ j j j 

Another place where language was crucial was in negotiating and main- 
■ taming ground rules, once the student was .persuaded of their ^"f^^""^- 
talked together in conferences about different ways of saying the same thing 
and the message conveyed by the different ways. Language such as, 

"Everybody has to listen. 

Whatever I tell you to do, you have to do. 

Close your books. 

Sit dovm." . V r 

vas certainly clecr, but often kackfired on students, leaving them confused 
Ind f""rated. In ;onferenc.3, I modelled more ^-itational, cooperative but 

language and encouraged students to play iround with it in their teaching, 
to^raw their own conclusions .We" talked" about students' use of language to 
«,del the language they hoped children would^use; to reinforce behavior as the 
Uc.on progressed; «id to .end indirect messages to those who were not following 
"the ground "rules (e^... "Sharon '.lai her hand up. ). 
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X . It.. .Knnr l»nffuaee I also commented often on the pacing, loudness, 
. . '"tr in^fudenis* 'rice;. one student maintained a loud, flat voice 
tension, etc., in students voices. involved and with her;we 

throughout a lesson, even though '^^e children were in o ^^^^^^ 

discussed varying the intensity and f ^^.'^'ite got faster, louder, 

even more. Another student was unaware of J^^ 7!''°^^%^^ message this 
and more tense a. the general room ^^^^^J^^^f^J^ increased aglta'ion, loss of 
voice change gave her group, which ^Jj^f '"d at using their 

attention, etc. Although .tudents were g^nera-Uy J^J" ^ood at g ^^^^^^ 

voices in readir stories J° °^'Z °ere su^rised and pleased 

iir.T'jfj^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

^^iJ^^^^'^^S^.^^^rr. of usage of language in ^ 
teaching, in maintaining ground rules, also^ mes age themselve^ 
often selectively enforced ground rules, yet seemed unaware wnen v 
this out fo them. For example, ih this sequence. 



Student calls on child A. 
Child K. answers, 



Student responds to K.'s answer. t, „ for v to 

.0.1^ hp "A orobablv doesn't have ananswer-, it's okay for K. to 
the message oould be, A. P^^^Pi^ A. „e don't really need to raise our 

call out., the "-:;»^"/^^"^^^;„^^^i:^,3'3mazei by the power of seemingly trivial 
r.:artL:sr;hw:;rth^er:rtLri:sson. student told a child, 

.... .... aUowe?;;vfr- -r-^hfldrrto^c Jl^^f^^^^^^^^^ 

to discover'that what she had thought ^^ra^ ^rf peak ^g Lcam ' a crucial one' 
This issue of timing' and usa of the act of speaKing dci. 

students. One ""^-^'-J^er'l^f sL"ee»d';7lv^"s%:''rt:Te:s;ge 

,tl„g teacher was ^^^^^^^ . ^^ "lister t"'l can be rude and get 

she was sending — xnis is not im^ui. ^„ pvar tlv the same w^y during 

away with it." Yet, when chi r^ e anfrV wi S t"m Lo^Ser student allowed 
her subsequent lesson, she ^"^f ^'l^^'^^i^f^J ""?th a child, while another 
herself to be involved in a ^"I'^V Tlas She wa aware of the conflict, 
c^hdwas reading aloud to "^jjj/^ =3;-e3%His Jght convey, but genuinely 
when we later discussed what possible ^nessages tnis g ^he 

seemed to feel that when a '^^^il'i/P^^^ "^^'^ss^ge " that teachers can 

realized the destructive power of the inadvertent demonstrate it 

.demand courteous behavior from everyone else but d^^^ L'diiferent perspective, 
themselves -- she was able to J"*"" affective way in lessons. 

Students often spontaneously used ^^^^uage in an atte /^^.^^^^i 

and whe^ I pointed this out to .f^'use o language whdTch I 

into their repertoire. These examples ^1^° f "^gestea particular 
could raise with other students. ^^P^/' Tf her le son. Lother asked, 
phrase. "Look carefully. ^^^^JfV^i^J^^: . -'throughout the story to point out 
"What was Little Red Riding Hood * '"J^"^^! ^" experience, several students 
major Incidents. Towards the end of the '^l^JJ^^J^^'^.^^'^^^^; little pig; what 

r "^^;?,S"rf1i'rere\r'br:;hS-;n rsMpr:ould y^u be worried.' 
Ms-ifcon^L^t o - -ds of questio.^^^^^^^^ 

listener what must he or she do? ^^y/^^^"'"!' the shift in the 
«,nitor the reactions they "-^-^^^^"f.f/^.'/ecln thrchildren's language 
nature of their que.tioning. J^^^ f ,f students were able to 

and interest which resulted. In •ddjjj;"' y,,,.. (said with rising 

liveliness-. nd joy In children', participation. 
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nnally. several students and ^^^J^ ^jf rJ,;r«r:i°^! f^^L.s 
assumptions concerning the meaning °^ .f ^J^^"" " ^^Hlassr.om in which the 
were teaching several black children in an j^^^'^^ effect, writterfoff • 

cooperating teacher's assumptions were "^g^^^^^' J.^j'UJpretatio^s of children's 
the dhildren as "naughty'.' We f """f °^5"iP;''i^ihiiJ "aid to rest (at least ■ 

. language was limited! How to effectively facilitate students' 

In terms of my own learning how to framing out' conferences » 

learning and monitoring of their ^"'^^^"f. I f-nd ^self raming ^^^^^^^^ 

using my language and voice to model P^^^J^i^^^i'^^^' recording more exact " 
a personal way, making fewer judgmental ^tateme^ts JJ^°^^i"«„dually got 
language and behavior, so ^ha.t we could examine ^°ffXe\Jorr.^nt in what 
better at fine-tuning the match of i""" "--^^^.^'es I got back, from all 
I had seen of a student's teaching, in! and capable of, dis- 

channels. telling me what this student was J^^^JJ^^^J^;'^ this will do for 

rrt^r. ^^^Xl^^ ^^ir^r., different, better 

examples, etc. 

In the next section-of this appendix, the charts developed 
by one^acher involv ed in an ethnographic and sociolinguistic 
research project (Green^.-Wallat, 1979;1981; Wallat, Green, Conlin, 
. Haramis, 1981) are presented> Chart 1 provides a list of unanswered 
questions this teacher had about her role in the teaching process. 
Chart 2 specifies what this teacher gained and the nature of the 
involveinent leading to this learning. Other sources of teacher 

•, • *^ J • «=.-^iio-r cActions of this report. In addition, 
testimony are listed in earlier secr.ions ux unx f 

the Hymes (1981) report contains testimony by administrators as 
•well as. teachers who have learned to use ethnographic monitoring 
techniques. 
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Teacher as Researcher ^ 



Chart 1 

Unanswered Questions Concerning 
My Role in the Teaching Process 



3. 



4. 



1. How do children learn how to mean from 
day to day? 

2. What is going" on in the classroom today? 
In what way are these learning episodes 
linked? 

Whe^e does 'one learning episode end and 
the next begin? 

5. How do these children make sense of 
our day together? 

6. How do I help define for a child the 
definition of group/role of group 
member? 



Extracted from paper presented at the American Educational Research 
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Teacher as Researcher 



Chart 2 



Knowledge Acquired 



1. This experience has helped me to 
-assess the outcomes of my teach- 
ing goals (e.g., to help children 
define group and experience being 
a group member) . Assessment oc- 
curs through observing vid^'^tapes 
over time, rethinking the day as 
I completed the teacher self- 
interview. 

2. I developed a greater awareness 
of ways in which I signal mean-, 
ing and communicate wit'i my 
students— particularly para- 
linguistically. 

3_ I improved my ability to articu- 
late my teaching goals and 
strategies. 
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I improved my documentation of 
classroom interaction. 



I increased my involvement with 
parents. 



I reinforced my belief- in the 
role of the child as an active 
problem solver. 



Nature of Involvement 

Through the observation of video- 
tapes, I was able to affirm my 
goal that clear avenues of assess 
were present in News and Views; 
for example, for children to "try 
on" the role of group member. 



Through viewing videotapes over 
time, I was able to observe iny ^ 
own use of body movement, 'proxemic 
shifts, postural shifts. 

I improved this ability through 

a) sharing my goals with 
parents and other edu- 
cators. 

b) rethinking and restating 
goals in daily self 
interviews. 



(See Chart 3) 



4. I have developed 

a) my awareness of nonverbal 
paralinguistic cues. 

b) ways of recording more 
specific anecdotal notes. 

c) developed more specific 
charting and tracking 
notes (e.g. , Vhat is 
happening with "A" over 
time?) . 

5 Through meetings to view tapes and 
* correspondence to relay classroom 
project goals, we gained a greater 
understanding of each other and 
the children themselves. 

6. Through a longitudinal study of 
videotapes visualizing outcomes ot 
child interaction, I more clearly 
observed peer-peer interaction as 
this interaction related to a three- 
p.^^, level problem solving strategy, i 
9 b took an indepth look at how children 
solve problems together. 




Notes 



The wo., upon which this publication IS base^ 

rduration"°-lf do;s'not,''So:ev!r!'necessarily reflect the v.ews 

of that agency. 

For an historical perspective on the "ots of this -erging 

^^ ^t'X^^^ ^^^ College%ress 
New York, 1972. 

The author would like to thank Dr. J"^ith Harker (Veterans 
^^l^^^s Krst?;) fo^^Seiild^forLl co»ents 
and support. k 
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